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THOUGHTS ABOUT KIND- 
NESS TO ANIMALS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN ] 


SOME 


West or Mississirrt1. 

_ Messrs. Editors—My first. born, aud only 
gon, was sitting on his father’s knee the other 
day, eodeavouring to express his two-year- 
old.ideas in the original language of man- 
kind—which linguists, [ have understood, 
imagine to be Hebrew; but which, from 
the specimens I have heard, seems rather 
to resemble the Choctaw—this uninter- 
rupted speech of the youngster, intermin- 
gled with an English monosyllable now 
and then, like the plums io plum-pudding, 
if you koow what that is. As we thus 
gat, sire and son, bebold a third party en- 
ters, being no less a personage than Mr. 
Jack, a very favoured member of our house- 
hold at present—sn individual of the canine 
family, of the highly respectable tribe or 
clan of Terrier, originally Scotch, but of 
late considerably Americanized. Enter 
Jack, I say, and presents arms in the most 
approved military style, (which is all the 
rage now-a-days, for man-and beast, but is 
natural to him,) by placing his fore-paws 
upon the knee the boy is not on, and look- 
ing up with untold affection out of those 
deep, lumioous eyes, as much as to say, 
Yours respectfully, sir.”’ must confess 
that the dog speaks nearly as plein as 
the boy, though there is not much differ- 
énce in the eyes, and the quadraped makes 


 €onsiderably less jabbering than the other. 


But Jack takes it out in steadfast looking, 
and most wisely turning bis head from side 
to side, with a short, quick motion, when 
I speak to him, as if be said, “I know 


- what you say, but you know very well that 


I can’t speak a word in reply.” And just 
to try the poor fellow, I talk to him very 
earnestly, and half reproachfully, saying, 
«Now Jack, you can talk; why don’t you 
talk? just speak out and say something; 
try, for once.” And even the boy takes it 
tip, and patting Jack with his little hand, 
Bays with authority, «Jat, ta’ut!’’ meaning 
thereby, ‘Jack, talk ;”’ but like older per- 
sons often, not saying precisely what he 
means. But Jack, poor dumb dog! does 
try his best, yet can’t speak a word; and it 
is a pitiful sight, enough to start the tears, 
to hear his deprecating, balf-whine, half- 
bark, and to see him increase the rolling 
of the head, with its cropped ears, and his 
paws beating time, as he lifts now one, 
iow the other, quickly alternating; and 
above all, to look upon those eyes, now all 


aglow, rolling in a liquid brilliancy—not 


to look upon them so much as down into 
them—into their fiery depths—as into 
glowing jewels, melting rubies, and seeing 
that in them which in human eyes we say 
betokens genius, the light of a noble soul. 
Now, if you, my friend, have never tried 
this experiment with a smart, lively, affec- 
tiondte dog, I cannot permit you to criticise 


- .this article until you have gone and made 


the trial as aforesaid. Then you will not 
smile when I tell you that Jack, looking 
up, and speaking so eloquently in his dumb 
way, with his paws upon my knee, actually 
thrilled me with the sudden ‘thoughts pre- 
sented thus by his acts—why has not Jack 
something more than mere mortality? why 
cannot he have leave to open his mouth, 
dnd speak with loosened tongue, since now 


Ke spéaks by signs you cannot mistake? 


why must he lie down and die, and those 
eyes, brighter than any huwan eyes, go out 
in utter darkness for ever? why do you 
gall that ins¢inct in him, which in the hu- 
man you call soul or spirit, because for- 
sooth, the one has permission to speak, and 
speech in the other is a life-long prisoner? 
Has he no moral sense back of those eyes? 
* But Ido not want to be too inquisitive, 
and must repress the yearning to look be- 
yond the veil which is let down to hide 
these things from prying eyes. I have 
always observed that one could ask consid- 
erably more questions than he could an- 
swer, in the long run. And what matters 


it to me that Jack is dumb, and must ever 


be dumb, if no human power can help it? 
Perhaps he is happier and better off every 
Way, because he cannot speak his mind 
when he wants to. It might be better for 
some human Jacks if they shared his in- 
firmity, for many a fool has never been 
a. RS as such until he opened his 
mouth and spoke; and unfortunately, the 


beast sometimes speaks more wisely than | 


the Balaam. However, when I look on 
my terrier, and watch him thus, his ina- 
bility to speak in his. own defence, his in- 


firmity, in short, pleads with me, and tells | 
me to be gentle with him—to kindly en- ever of you that may be in need, there isa 
treat him—to speak to him as toa friend— | throne of grace for you to go to, where you — 
and above all, not to forget to feed him. may and will find help for every need. You. 
And I am reminded that caresses will not | may go to it at all times, and in all places, 
he lost on him, as upon some two-legged | 
dogs I know of, that can speak, and that. 


bitterly; that soft words will not be wasted 
upon him, as upon them; and that he will 
lick the feet, and not tear the hand of his 
friend and benefactor. In this respect it 
would be an elevation in the grade of moral 
character, if some men were terriers; and 


it is a good thing for the dog th: does 
not know his superiority, unless, perchance, — 


he has learned it by sad experience, from | 


the toe of a great rough boot, or the lash 
of a corded whip; but if he knows it, so 
much worse for the man. 
in shame to lose a dog’s respect, much 
more to have a dog fear and hate me, be- 
cause I was more of a brute than he, and 


had a heart less tender and humane than 


his own; more than all, I would be ashamed 
to demoralize the dog, by showing him that 
passion which will have the effect upon 
him as upon the child—to awaken the 
same unruly passion in him who suffers by 
its exhibition. A beaten dog is necessarily 
a cross, surly dog, just as au abused child 
is a bad tempered child, unless his spirit 
be entirely broken, and then he is cowed. 
Kindness to animals is kindness to yourself. 
You great boy there, beating your dog— 
if a boy that beats his dog ever reads a 

resbyterian paper, which I am inclined to 
doubt)—stop that contemptible work! Go 
and hit somebody as big as yourself, who 
will have a fair chance with you, to thrash you 
well and cool your passion down; but do not 
be playing the coward by beating or kicking 
a poor helpless doz, that knows you would 
kill it, if it dared to bite you in return for 
the kick, as you deserve. I wish some- 
times that dogs could speak, so that they 
could testify in courts of justice, and fill up 
our houses of refuge with young and bad 
tempered tyrants. There now, Jack, I 
feel better. I have said a word for you, 
and I see it in your eyes that you are very 
grateful. Precious few kicks you get, 
though the boy makes up for it by an un- 


‘warranted use of your brief ears and tempt- 


ing tail, which, if it was not made four a 


handle, the boy wants to know what it was 
wade for. 

I wish, my friends, that we Christians 
thought more of our animals than we do; 
it is not too humble a subject for our piety 


‘to get down to. If we believe that there 


is no state of future recompense for suffer- 
ing beasts, we ought to treat them as well 
as may be in this present state. There is 
the horse, for instance; noble beast, and 
much abused. I feel a whole indignant 
essay within me on his behalf, but it must 
be suppressed. That kind gentleman, the 
Country Parson, has spoken many a good 
word for him, for which I feel personally 
indebted, though not a horse myself; but 
above all, honour to Rarey, who is a real 
Howard, and who ought to be a Christian. 
Here is his great principle, though not in 
his precise words. Set it in capitals, Mr. 
Printer. HE THAT WOYLD BREAK A 
HORSE, MUST FIRST BREAK HIMSELF. My 
friends, break yourselves; learn to govern 
your own spirits and tempers with absolute 
mastery, and then, and then only, are you 
fit to govern beast or man. I name beast 
first, for it is easier to play the tyrant on 
the beast than on the man, who may return 
your angry stroke. 

And as to dogs, in conclusion, he who 
has not seen Spare Hours, by Dr. John 
Brown, has a good, cheerful, entertaining 
volume yet to read. Thank you, Dr. 
Brown, in the name of our Jack, who, 
with his wagging tail and- watching eyes, 
seems to suspect that we are taking his 
part against somebody, and adopts this 
quiet method of giving us a vote of thanks, 
which we pass over heartily to the afore- 
said physician of Edinburgh. I was going 
to tell you about our chickens—the Jays 


cackle, when I let them out of the coop for 
the dress parade, after I come down from 
the study in the evening; and how they 
reciprocate kindness, and know who to be 
afraid of ;—yea, even the little chaps whose 
feathers are down as yet, and who soon 
learn to recognize a friendly hand, although 
they are very ticklish about being touched 
—what we call touchy. But I can no 
more DoW. HAWKEYE. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GODLINESS WITH CONTENTMENT 
IS GREAT GAIN. 


«Godliness with contentment is great 
gain.” 1 Tim. vi. 6. Godliness” is, in- 
deed, “great gain.”’” Paul speaks of its 
ultimate blessings as beyond the power of 
finite comprehension. As it is written, 
‘« Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him.” 1 Cor. ii.9. But to be 
contented with godliness alone is still great- 
er gain; and this is possible, for we can 
have such a realizing faith in ‘things un- 
seen,’ and such full assurance of hope in 


the end, as to bear the disappointments and 


trials of life in a spirit of resignation, ap- 
proaching to that state of contentment of 
which the Apostle speaks in Philip. iv. 11. 
«I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.”” Expressed, also, 
in his injunction to the Church, in Heb. 
xiii. 5, 6. 
nor forsake thee.” 


ly say, “The Lord is my helper, and J will 


secret of that contentment lies in these two 


of man, as from the dread of want. 


will he withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly,” «And if he feeds the ravens, will 
he not much more feed you?’’—they did 
not fear want; and relying equally upon the 
promise, “ When a man’s ways please God, 


they sing—and the thanks they cluck and 


' siwilar the language and meaning of these 
| passages! Having food and raiment, there- 
_with be content. Therefore let your con- 
versation be without covetousness, and ‘be 
content with such thiugs'as ye have.”’ 
And this- principle is every where taught 
and urged in the Bible. A temporary 
state of probation, in which we are en- 
circled with temptations, is fully realized, 
and we-are continually exhorted to seek po 
more than is merely necessary for comfort 
by the way. And more especially are we 
warned against the dangerous nature of 
covetousness, which is called idolatry. But 
as an offset to this state of worldly re- 
nunciation, an enduring and glorious future 
is portrayed in the most vivid colours. 
Language fails in the description. We can 
understand then why Paul could say, “1 
have learned in whatever state I am, there- 
with to be content.” He speaks of learn- 
ing it. How did he learn this lesson? By 
a just estimate of the temporary nature 
of present evil, in contrast with the endur- 
ing and glorious nature of future good. 
Although he suffered nothing less than the 
loss of all things, he could still say, «J 
reckon that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which sha!l be revealed in us.” 
Rom. viii. 18.) Have we so learned 

hrist? If not, we can; for the same all- 
sufficient grace is proffered to us. Let us 
understand and profit by our present trou- 
bles. Were we not too much engaged in 
earthly pursuits. Did not this hinder our 
progress in grace’ If so, and we had not 
fortitude for self-discipline, let us rejoice 
that the Lord has taken the matter into 
his own hands, and out off the things which 
engaged our hearts, and blocked up tue 
avenue by which we were led away from 
him. If we cannot ‘take joyfully the 
spoiling of our goods,’”’ let us at least ‘be 
content with such things as we have;” 
‘‘for godliness with contentment is great 
gain.” We have not, heretofore, been con- 
tent with the great gain of godliness. 
Like Israel, who “loathed the manna” of 
grace, and ‘returned in heart to Egypt,” 
we have failed to appreciate our religious 
privileges, and have coveted worldly hon- 


| oursand emoluments; and with like results. 


We read that “they asked meat for their 
lusts, and he gave them their request, but 


sent leanness into their souls.”’ 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S INHERITANCE. 


Followers of them who, through faith and patience, in- 
herit the promises.—H xp. vi. 12. 

The Christian is a pilgrim and a sufferer. 
He is also an heir; and his inheritance as 
an heir of God, is described and secured in 
the promises of His word. The promises 
are exceeding great and precious, just be- 
cause the inheritance itself is exceeding 
great and precious. As the promises per- 
tain both to this life and the next, so 
the inheritance lies partly in this world, 
and partly in the next. For ‘godliness is 
profitable uato all things, having promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come.” | 

The Christian inherits the promises in 


‘¢ Be content with such things as | 
ye have: for he hath said, I will never leave , 


So that we may bold- 'derful adaptation to his circumstances, his 


h 
not fear what man shall do unto me” The lations and supports, assuring him that as 


his day is, so shall his strength be, and 
things—implicit trust in an Almighty arm, screng 

na” ih of | whispering the words of his blessed Master, 
ultimate blessing. They could trust God 
here, both for provision and protection. | 
They were as much preserved from the fear | 
Fully | 


relying on the promise, ‘No good thing | 


he maketh even his enemies to be at peace 
with him,” they were removed from the 
fear of man. They were, therefore, in a— 
state of faith that would enable them to ap- | 
preciate Paul’s injunction, to ‘‘be content 
with such things as they had,” for, with an- 
Almighty arm to save and defeud, and with | 
infinite love and mercy to pity and succour | 
in every time of danger and need, they | 
might truly say, ‘The Lord is our helper;” | 
‘Therefore, we will come boldly to the 


I would blush | 


throne of grace, aud ask for grace to help | 
in time of need.”” Remewber, then, who- | 


for it is ubiquitous. You can go to no 
place where it is not. Go to the lowest. 
valley—it is there! Go to the top of the 
highest mountaio—it is there! To your. 
closet—it isthere! In the parlour—in the 
brilliantly lighted saloon—in the dark 
leys—in the highways and byways—in the | 
lanes and strects of the city, it is still there! 
there! there! Wherever there is a praying © 
heart, ora bended knee—it isthere! Why, | 
then, will you suffer fur any thing? It is 
sufficient for all your need, whether spiritual 
or temporal, mental or physical. Can you~ 
not have it? 
If not, why? Is it that “ye have not, 
because ye ask not?” Or that when ye 
ask, ‘“‘ye ask amiss?” (James iv. 2. 3 
Or is it a want of “faith, without which a_ 
man shall receive nothing?” (James i. 
6,7) Ordo you desire something outside | 
of the precincts of godliness—something © 
not included in its promises? The mea- | 
sure that Paul mentions in connection with 
the ‘“‘great gain” of godliness, is ‘food 
and raiment.” Having this, therewith be 
content. ‘For godliness with 
ment is great gain.” And knowing that | 
we will have this, («for if he so clothes the | 


grass of the field, and feeds the fowls of the - 
air, will he not much more clothe and feed — 


you?’’) therefore having this, ‘be con- 
tent with such things as ye have;” for he | 
hath said, «<I will never leave nor forsake © 
thee;” so that your help can vever fail. | 
For every present need there is a present 
help. For God is a “very present help in | 
trouble.” (Ps. xivi. 1.) Paul gives a | 
reason why they should be content with | 
godliness, and the limited measure of 
earthly good promised with it; because if 
they coveted more, they were apt to go out. 
of the line of grace to get it. Some had | 
‘¢goveted riches,’ and ‘fell into tempta-— 
tions and snares, and into many foolish and | 
hurtful Justs, which drown men in destruc- | 
tion and perdition.”” Therefore, in con- | 
nection with both of these injunctions to_ 
contentment in humble circumstances, he 
gives a warning against covetousness. How | 


ance, and it is eternal. 
them, who through faith and patience in- 


this world, so far as they pertain to his 
present state; and there is in them a won- 


wants and necessities. In every condition 
the promises come to him with their conso- 


‘¢T will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.”’ 
Jesus Christ is the Mediator of a better 
covenant than that of Sinai, which is es- 
tablished upon better promises than those 
of the Mosaic economy, which promises run 
in this wise:—‘“I will put my laws into 


their mind, and write them in their hearts; 


and I will be to them a God, and they shall 
be to me a people: for I will be merciful to 
their unrighteousness, and their sins and 
their iniquities will I remember no more:” 
promises which qre connected with the cardi- 
nal benefits of the covenant of grace, justi- 
fication, adoption and sanctification; these 
also which in this life do accompany or flow 


' from them, assurance of God’s love, peace 


of conscience, joy in the Holy Gaost, in- 
crease of grace, and perseverance therein to 
the end: promises which secure to every 
believer support in trial, consolation in sor- 
row and in trouble, help in perplexity, suc- 
cour in temptation, composure in death, 
and victory over sin and the grave: pro- 


‘mises which enabled David to sing—« Yea, 


though I walk through the valley of the 


‘shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me: and promises which 


have enabled many a humbler child of God 
to rejoice in tribulation, and to depart from 
this world saying, ‘“‘O death, where is thy 


sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 


Yet the Christian’s inheritance is mainly 
in the world to come. It is a heavenly in- 
heritance. It excludes all sin, and includes 
all holiness; it excludes all pain, and in- 
cludes all joy. It is a satisfying inherit- 
Then let us follow 
herit the promises. 


W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DETACHED THOUGHTS. 


There is one prayer which is always cer- 
tain of an answer—the 
would glorify himself. 

I kuow not which is more wonderful— 
that God should hear my prayers, or that I 
should doubt his willingness to hear them. 

It is not enough to feel that out of Christ 
we have nothiog—we must feel that in 
Christ we have all things. 

If I am a learner in the school of Christ, 
[ ought to learn some new lesson every 

If Jesus has wrought salvation for us, 
and in us, let us pray that he will also work 
salvation by us. 

Jesus ought as constantly to be in my 
thoughts, necessary interruptions excepted, 
as I am in his. 

It is not piety which makes me sad, but 
my consciousness of the want of it. 

[ wish that I had more of one feeling 
which Christ himself does not know—-sor- 
row for sin. 

Every Christian should aim so to live 
that his holy walk should be in itself an 
irrefragable proof of the truth of Christian- 
ity. 

How do I expect to think, and feel, and 
act in heaven? Let me try so to think, 
and feel, and act on earth. Jet heaven 
begin with me below. W. 


prayer that God | 


‘upon them to build a suitable edifice. 


LETTER FROM NEWPORT, R. I. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Newport Harbour and its Islands—Points and 
Places of Historical Interest—Newport Ruin 
—Rochambeau’s Headquarters—Anecdote of 
Washington—Scene of General Prescott’s 
Capture—Battle of Rhode Island—Perry’s 
Grave and Monument. 

August, 1862. 
Messrs. Editors—From the stand-point 

we occupied when [ closed my last from 
this place, let us again glance at some lo- 
calities not yet mentioned. Just across 
the channel to the south-west, loom up the 
Dumpling Rocks—a series of small islands. 
that skirt the coast of Connecticut—and on 
yonder promontory, on the last named is- 
land, rises old Fort Damplings, or more 
properly Fort Brown, an elliptical fortifica- 
tion of stone, with three casemates and a 
parapet. The external wall is high, and 
nearly perpendicular. It once commanded 
the narrowest part of the entrance to the 
harbour, but has long since been disused, 
aod [ have not been able to trace even its 
history. It stands on a bold, rocky emi- 
nence, and its surroundings are very wild 
and picturesque; whilst against the rocky 
precipice the waves dash with a ceaseless 
murmur. This viciuity is a favourite resort 
of boating parties, and has often been en- 
livened by the gay pic-nic, or the more 
boisterous clam-bake. 

Ono yonder island in mid-channel, away 
beyond Goat Island—Rose Island is its 
name—the remains of an ancient fortifica- 
tion are still visible; the island just north 
of the city, Coaster’s Harbour Island, is 
the beautiful site of the almshouse asad the 
farm belonging to it, and upon it Clarke, 
the founder of Newport, first landed when 
seeking a site for the city. Still further 


up the Narragansett, and sleepiog like an | 
emerald upon its bosom of blue, is a small ' 
island of some eighty acres, at present | 
owned and cultivated as a model farm by , 
Mr. Robert L. Maitland, of New York. | 
Just above the city, and near to the waters | 
of the harbour, is his elegant country-seat | 
and charming grounds. 

But let us return to town, and visit a few 
of the many historical objects and localities | 
in it and its vicinity. Who has not heard 
of the «« Newport Ruin’’—the “ Round Tow- 
er,’ or, as the unpoetic will prosaically , 
persist in calling it, the “Old Stone Mill?” | 
Its origin and history are lost in the dim ' 
shadows of the past. Some claim it as the 
work of the Norsemen, long prior to the 
era of Columbus, built on the highest point 
of land which it occupies, as a fortress and 
look-out, whilst others give it no more dig- | 
nified origin nor use than as having been 
built for a windmill, some two centuries | 
ago, by Governor Benedict Arnold, the | 
first Charter Governor. A pamphlet has 
been written setting forth the merits of the . 
argument, and both sides of the controversy. 
still has its zealous advocates. All agree 
in ascribing it to a high (American) aati- 
quity, and the city preserves it as a most 
interesting relic of the past, and has laid | 
out around its site one of the most beautiful | 
of her public parks. This “Tower,” or 
«¢Old Mill,” is a massive structure of stone, | 
resting upon eight sturdy pillars of unique | 
masonry, between which are as many strong 
arches, and above them a circular wall of 
about two feet thick, built of thin stones. 
The masonry seems as firm as when first 
built, and has wonderfully resisted the de- 
trition of time and the elements. The wall 
is perforated on three sides by small square 
loop-boles, and inside, and on a level with 
the apex of the arches, is a fire-place. 
Holes, once doubtless filled by beams to 
sustain a floor, are in the wall at regular 
intervals. Ivy is climbing the pillars and. 
the superincumbent wall, and altogether it 
is a very picturesque and interesting object. | 
Cooper makes this old tower the scene of 
the opening of the story of the Red Rover. 

Passing through Touro Park, in which 
the ‘Round Tower” stands, we turn to the 
left along Touro street, and a few steps 
bring us,to the beautiful edifice of the Red- 
wood Library, an institution originating in 
a philosophical and literary society formed 
by Bishop Berkeley and some other gentle- 
men, at the time Berkeley lived here. They 
gathered a small collection of books, and in 
1747 Abram Redwood placed at the dispo- 
sal of this society twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars to purchase standard works, enjoining 


edifice is a chaste structure of the Doric 

order; the library has been greatly enlarged 

from time to time, although it was pillaged 

of many of its most valuable books by the 

British when they left the island, in 1779. 

Judah Touro, Esq., gave at different times 

to it four thousand dollars. He was an 

Israelite, who was a native of Newport, but 

died, I believe, in New Orleans, whence. 
his body was brought to be buried in the 

Jewish cemetery in this place. He left a 
large sum of money to the city, for the 
purpose of keeping the Jewish synagogue 
and cemetery, and the street that bears his 
own name, in repair. This cemetery is a 
beautiful spot, much admired by visitors. 

Turnivg down Church street, we arrive 
at Trinity, the church in which Dean, 
afterwards Bishop, Berkeley often offici- | 
ated, and to which, after be returned to' 
Dublin, he presented an organ. He ar-— 
rived at Newport in 1728, having came. 
with a view to evangelize the Indians. 
This was the only church not desecrated | 
by the British during their occupancy of ' 
the city. After the British left, some pa- 
triotic youngsters entered and tore away | 
the altar-piece, consisting of the king’s | 
arms. The other emblems of royalty being | 
out of reach, still remain, viz., a crown. 
royal on the spire, and one over the organ. 
The interior of the church, pulpit and all, | 
are as in Berkeley’s day. | 

Passing up Division street to Mary, we- 
came to the house in which the celebrated | 
Dr. Hopkins, the father of the Hopkinsian | 
theology, lived and died. It is a plain old 
framed building, with its gable to the street. 
His remains, first buried near the church 
in which he officiated, were subsequenily 
removed to the site now occupied by the 
church edifice in which the congregation 
worship, under the able ministry of Dr. 
Thayer, where they lie in a solitary grave, 
(no other being near,) beneath a crumbling 
tombstone, upon which can be, with diff- 
culty, deciphered the inscription. 

Passing on to Mary street and turoing 
down, a few steps bring us to the Vernon 
Mansion. It stands at the corner of Mary 
and Clarke streets. It is a substantial 
framed (of oak) building, elaborately finish- 
ed within and without, which has withstood 


The i. 


the storms of more than a century, and 
It was 


seems likely to endure another. 


the home of William Vernon, one of the’ 
illustrious names of Rhode Island, whose 


ed, did much for the cause of independence. 
He was, in an eminent degree, the founder 
of the American navy, and contributed 
largely to our naval successes in the war of 
the Revolution. This house, with others, 
was occupied by the British, and after the 
French fleet came in, it became the head- 
quarters of Count Rochambeau; and it was 
in this house that Washington made his 
visit to the count. The landing and recep- 
tion of the great chief was one of the most 
imposing pageants of that period. It is 
said that whilst Washington was a guest in 
this house a little boy had expressed a strong 
wish to see him. To gratify his desire, 
the father of the child lifted him to an 
open window, near to which Washington 
was standing, and pointed out the chief. 
The little fellow, in amazement, cried, 
(Why, father, Washington is a man!” 
The remark reached the chieftain’s ear, 
who turned, and patting the boy on the 
head, said, ‘* Yes, my lad, and nothing but 
a man.” 

A few paces up Clarke street, and we 
come to the ‘Parade’—“the Mall” or 
Washington Square, a beautiful little park, 
at the head of which stands the State 
House, a neat and modest edifice, facing 
the “‘Parade.”” In this house is held the 
annual “election,” 7. e¢, the inauguration 
of the Governor, and the first session of 
the Legislature. Washington, on his last 
visit to Newport, was dived in the lower 
hall; and in the Senate chamber is a fine 
full-length portrait of him, presented to 
the city by the great artist Stuart. It is 
one of Stuart’s finest efforts. By-the-by, 
the daughter of that artist still lives in this 
city—herself an artist of no mean ability. 

Going north up the island along the 
‘¢West road,’ you come to the scene of 
General Prescott’s capture, about five miles 
from the city. The house has been reno- 
vated, but occupies the same site I passed 
it last week. The brook along whose course 
the daring Barton and his comrades came 
from their boats, still babbles by, and it is 
not difficult to realize the mode of the en- 
terprise. Colonel Barton and his compan- 
ions had crossed the bay in two boats, with 
muffled oars, eluding the vigilant guard- 
boats, and arriving undiscovered at Pres- 
cott’s headquarters, demanded admission to 
his chamber, which was refused A negro, 
named Prince, used his hard head as a bat- 
tering-ram, broke out the pannel, and the 
general was seized in bed, and hurried 
sans cullotte to the boat, and across the bay. 
To keep the captive hero from suffering 
with chill, in the absence of other clothing, 
they threw an overcoat around him. This 


_ was in retaliation for the seizure of General 


Lee at Pluckamine, New Jersey, and re- 
sulted in the exchange of that officer. 

The scene of the battle of Rhode Island 
is still further up, and more to the east, 
but I have not space to speak of it now. 
I have not mentioned a tithe of the inter- 


esting historical objects and localities in 


this ancient place, but must for the present 
omit them. We might repair to the 
‘‘Spouting Rock,” to ««Tamany Hill,” to 
‘‘Purgatory,” to ‘ Paradise,” and many 
other places, but we will close this sketch 
with a visit to the spot that enshrines a 
hero’s ashes. 


Oliver Hazard Perry, the hero of Lake’ 
Erie, lies buried in the cemetery north of 


the city. He died, as will be remembered, 
of yellow fever, whilst sailing from the 
mouth of the Orinoco to Trinidad, in 1819. 
He was buried at Trinidad, and in 1826 his 
remains were brought to this, his native 
city, on the sloop-of-war Lexington, and 
interred on December 4, with military hon- 


ours. The State has erected an appropriate 


monument in the [sland cemetery. It is 

an obelisk of granite on a square pedestal, 

and stands upon a grassy mound of consid- 

erable elevation, and bears inscriptions on 

three sides. The remains of the hero, and 

of three of his children, repose at its base. 
-  NESHANOCK. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LIVE WHILE YOU LIVE. 


‘Live while you live,” all worldly men exclaim, 
We'll live for pleasure, wealth, and fame. 
Soul take thine ease; no room for idle fears, 
Mach goods thou hast laid up for many years. 


‘‘ Live while you live,” the epicure commands, 
And feed the body’s low demands; 
Kat, drink, and revel in the present day, 
To-morrow turn into thy native clay. 


“Live while you live,” the young would say, 
And chase the pleasures of the fleeting day; 
While we are merry, we’ve no time for care; 
Old age, we think, is long enough for prayer. 


‘‘Live while you live,” the dying sinner shrieks; 
List Merey’s voice, ’tis she now speaks. 
The price of pleasure is eternal pain; 
Hear Mercy’s voice, and seek eternal gain. 


‘‘ Live while you live,” the Christian then replies, 
Hear Wisdom’s words, ’tis she now cries; 
Lord, in thy service, I true pleasure see, 

I live in pleasure, while Ilive for Thee. 
. A. G. W. 
New York, May 12th, 1862. 


THE PERSONAL LEAD OF CHRIST. 


Here is the beauty and glory of Christ as 
a Redeemer and Saviour of Jost man, that 
he goes before, and never behind his flock. 
He begins with infancy, that he may show 
a grace for childhood. He is made under 
the law, and carefully fulfils all righteous- 
ness there, that he may sanctify the law to 
us, and make it honourable. He goes be- 
fore us in the bearing of temptations, that 
we may bear them after him, being tempted 
in all points like as we are, yet without sin. 
He taught us forgiveness, by forgiving him- 
self his enemies. He went before us in the 
loss of all things, that we might be able to 
follow, in the renouncing of the world and 
its dominion. The works of love that he re- 
quires of us, in words, are preceded and 
illustrated by real deeds of love, to which 
he gave up all his mighty powers from day 
to day. He bore the cross himself that he 
commanded us to take up and bear after 
him. Requiring us to hate even life for the 
gospel’s sake, he went before us in dying 
for the gospel; suffering a death most bitter 
at the hands of his enemies, exasperated 
only by his goodness, and that, when at a 
word he might have called to his aid whole 
legions of angels, and driven them out of 
the world. And then he went before us in 
the bursting of the grave, and the resur- 
rection from it; becoming, in his own per- 
son, the first fruits of them that slept. And 
finally, he ascended, and passed within the 
veil before us, as our forerunner, whom we 
are to follow even there. In all which he is 
our Shepherd, going before us, and never 
behind; calling, but never driving; bearing 
all the losses he calls us to bear; meeting 
all the dangers, suffering all the cruelties 
and pains which it is given us to suffer, and 
drawing us to follow where he leads. —Bush- 
nell. 
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A Presbyterian minister, being out of | 
employment, because no man hath hired | 
him, makes a piteous complaint, whereupon | 
a brother minister snug in a nest—for a 
time—inditeth the following exhortation: 

There is a screw loose in your gear, bro- 

ther, some where, be sure; and some body, 
a good many bodies, could tell you only had 
they the courage. Let me ask a few plain 
questions: 
1) Have you yet learned to talk? Do 
you pronounce the consonants so distinctly, 
and the vowels so purely, that you can be 
readily umderstood, without a painful effort, 
in your ordinary conversation ? | 


2. Have you learned to read? Can you 
so render a hymn of Cowper’s, or Kirk’ 
White’s, as to get the attention of an audi- 
ence and hush them into stillness, or so 
reproduce the words of Christ as to verif 
the declaration, words that I 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life? 

Have you learned to speak? Have 
you ever given any careful, student-like 
attention to the art of elocution? Are you 
sure, even, that you are heard? Do you 
not so drop your voice at the close of your 
sentences that several words are lost? Can 
moderately deaf people hear you when sit- 
ting near the pulpit? If they cannot, then 
you may be sure that people who are not 
deaf cannot hear you at a distance from the 
pulpit. I have lately been obliged to de- 
cline exchanging with some of the ablest 


preachers in my vicinity, strong, broad- 


shouldered men, 
“ With leathern lungs and throat of brass supplied,” 


simply because they will not speak so that 
they can be heard. I have remonstrated 
with them, but they will not be convinced. 
Are you one of that class of sceptics? If 
so, you need no longer wonder that men 
“who have ears to hear” do not hear you. 
The trouble is they cannot. Paul himself 
tells us that unless the preacher “give a 
distinction in the sounds,” he “speaks into 
theair.” You cannot expect twelve dollars a 
Sabbath, if people cannot tell what is ‘piped 
or harped.” At the late meeting of the 
General Association of Connecticut, a note- 
taking observer estimated that only one- 
fourth of the ministers present habitually 
_— so as to be easily heard by the assem- 

y: 

Have you ever studied gesture? De you 
know the difference between an oratorical 
and a conversational gesture? Are you 
sure that the boys, when they get home, 
are not in the habit of amusing themselves 
by mimicking some awkward, ridiculous 
contortion, which is-so habitual with you 
as to become characteristic? 

Now, these are only hints. They cer- 
tainly apply to niany who esteem themselves, 
and are esteemed, ‘‘good preachers.” They 
may not apply to you. If they do not, some 
others will, which you or your friends can 
supply. Your ill success has 7s cause. 
Your manner or your matter, or both, is 
radically in fault. All that has been said 
of the meanness of the churches in their 
treatment.of ministers is true, and can be 
corroborated by volumes of testimony. But 
if a man is to get his living by public speak- 
ing, he must be a public speaker, and if he 


is a public speaker, he can get his living | 


in the ministry, though he were as old as 
Methuselah. 


TRAINING CHILDREN. 


“Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it. There is a natural principle recog- 
nized here. Nowhere is the close connec- 
tion between cause and effect more fully 


illustrated than in family government and 


its consequences. Facts that should eacour- 
age parental fidelity and unwavering faith 
are occurring every day. Of one hundred 
theological students gathered at one time, 
within a few years, in the Seminary at 
Andover, ninety-eight were the sons of 
believing parents. What a testimony! 
Two fellow-pilgrims to the Heavenly 
City, both of them parents, were con- 
versing in my hearing some days since. 
The locks of one of them are bleached 
with the snow of almost seventy winters, 
and as he speaks of the companion of his 
youth, who entered upon her rest a dozen 
years ago, it is evident that his heart beats 
with a quicker pulsation at the thought of 
soon joining her in celestial mansions. ‘I 
have five children,” said he to his com- 
panion, a clergyman in middle life; ‘‘three 
of my sons and my only daughter give good 
evidence that they are born from above; 
the youngest is very virtuous—perfectly 
moral, but I want to see him experience 
that great change, without which no man 
can see the kingdom of God. And,” con- 
tinued he, after a little pause, “I am not 
without faith that I shall. I have faith in 
the efficacy of bis pious mother’s prayers 
that they will prevail.” ‘I,’ responded 
his companion, ‘‘am one of nine children, 
all now in mature life, With two excep- 
tions, we are professors. of religion. One 
of these appears to be a Christian. I have 
never known the remaining one to be under 
deep religious conviction, but my father 
always said he believed he would be brought 


into the fold. Yes, sainted father, we tso 


believe that you will see al/ your jewels 
adorning your Saviour’s diadem.” 

A Christian father was, two or three 
years since, speaking of sending his two 
sons to college when they should be old 
enough. ‘ But,” said the person whom he 
was addressing, ‘‘do you not fear to expose 
them to the temptations of college life with- 
out the safeguard of piety?” “ They will 
be Christians; I have no doubt of it,’”’ was 
his earnest reply, given with such manifest 
confidence as no one would have wished to 
distrust. An hour since, I learned that 
these two boys, one of whom is expected to 
enter college next autumn, are both deeply 
interested in the subject of their personal 
salvation. Yes, ‘‘they will be Christians,” 
and may this prove to them the accepted 
time, and the day of salvation. 

Forty years ago there lived in a retired 
hamlet of New England, a man who pro- 
fessed to be an infidel. He never prayed 
in his family, he never visited the sanctu- 
ary. Hight sons and daughters surrounded 
his family board, and, strange to say, as it 
may seem, he not only trained them with 
scrupulous care and fidelity in habits of the 
strictest morality, but taught them to respect 
religion and its ordinances. He required of 
them prompt, unquestionable obedience to 
parental authority; and used his authority 
to enforce more careful attention to the 
precepts of the Bible, than, it is feared, 
some Christian parents exact. He required 
them to keep the Sabbath by refraining 
from play while children, and from all la- 
bour as they advanced in years. He ex- 
pected them to attend shurch regularly; 
both in the “morning and afternoon. A 
falsehood, an oath, or any other open viola- 
tion of the moral law brought his severe 
punishment upon the offeoder. What was 
the result? These children honoured their 
father—not one of them was ever known to 
be guilty of any gross immorality. They 
are all living to-day, and are respected in 
the various neighbourhoods where they 
reside. Not only so—every one of them is 
connected with some evangelical church, 


services and wealth, unobtrusively render- | PLAIN TALK TO A PULPITHUNTER. | and several of them are regarded as emi- 


nent Christians. 

If such be the result of training children 
in the way that they should go, by a parent 
who never himself walked in that way, what 
may not be expected from similar fidelity, 
accompanied by the powerful influence of 


, holy example, and with the blessing of God 


secured by covenant? 


Surely, as a man soweth, so shall he reap, | 


and none may labour with fuller expectation 
of a golden harvest, than they who cast the 
good seed of the kingdom into the fertile 
soil of youthful minds and hearts. The 

romises of God are yea and amen, in Jesus 

hrist. Christian parents labour on—let 
your faith never falter. When you gather 
your children at the family altar, when you 
lay your hand in blessing on their young 
heads, and whisper in their ear your yearn- 
ing desires that they may love and serve 
your Saviour—when you teach them the 
great principles of the Bible, remember 
that you are building around them walls of 
defence which they cannot overleap, ‘to 
walk in the counsel of the ungodly, and to 
stand in the way of sinners.’”’?— Boston Re- 
corder. 


LIFE’S QUESTION. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
Drifting away, 
Like mote on the stream, 
To-day’s disappointment 
Yesterday’s dream; 
Ever resolving— 
Never to mend— 
Such is our progress; 
Where is the end? 


Whirling away 
Like leaf in the wind; 
Point of attachment 
Left daily behind; 
Fixed to no principle, 
Fast to no friend— 
Such our fidelity; 
Where is the end? 


Floating away, 
Like cloud on the hill, 
Pendulous, tremulous, 
Migrating still; 
Where to repose ourselves ; 
Whither to tend? 
Such our consistency; 
Where is the end? - 


Crystal the pavement, 
Seen through the stream; 
Firm the reality 
Under the dream. 
We may not feel it, 
Still we may mend— 
How we have conquered 
Not known till the end. 


Bright leaves may scatter, 
Sports of the wind; 
But stands to the winter 
The great tree behind. 
Frost shall not wither it; 
Storms cannot bend; 
Roots firmly clasping | 
The Rock at the end. 


Calm is the firmament 
Over the cloud; 

Clear shine the stars through 
The rifts of the shroud. 

There our repose shall be; 

~Thither we tend— 

Spite of our wavering, 

Approved at the end. — 


Power of Augustine’s Preaching. 

Augustine was one of those preachers 
whose power can never be estimated by 
their written discourses. We want to see 
the man and hear his voice, to witness the 
fascination of his manner and the flash of his 
eye. Who could form any edequate con- 
ception of Whitefield by the mere perusal 
of one of his printed sermons? That 
Augustine had great skill and power asa 
preacher, is evident from the effects which 
he occasionally produced. Two instances 
of this kind he has himself recorded. 

There was a custom among the people of 
Cezesarea, in Mauritania, which had been 
carried to a monstrous pitch of cruelty. At 
a particular season of the year, citizens, 
neighbours, brothers, parents, and children, 
having formed themselves into parties, en- 
gaged for some days in battle with stones, 
each one killing whom he could. Augus- 
tine’s object was to draw off the people from 
a spectacle in which they took very great 
delight. He has given us his discourse on 
this occasion. He tells us, however, that 
he availed himself, as far as he was able, of 
the grand in eloquence, and not without 
some success. After he had addressed the 
people for a while in this way they began 
to speak aloud and to applaud him. He 
was too well acquainted, however, with the 
human heart, to suppose that he had effected 
any thing substantial, so long as they amused 
themselves with giving him applause. He 


therefore proceeded in a different strain, 


and soon saw them melting into tears. 
He then concluded that a change had in 
reality taken place in them, and that the 
horrid custom, which had been handed 
down to them from their heathen state, 
would be abolished. ‘Nor was I,” he 
added, ‘“‘disappointed; for it is now eight 
years since, and no attempt has yet been 
made to renew it ” | 

As to the second instance mentioned, it 
seems that the African churches—and that 
at Hippo among the rest—had long been 
accustomed to celebrate the birthdays of 
certain saints, and in the end had so per- 
verted them, that they were made occasions 
of feasting and drunkenness. And, what 
made the matter more intolerable, these 
disgraceful celebrations were held in the 
churches. Augustine early determined to 
put an end to them, at least in his own 
church, and, in a long letter to Alypius, he 


tells us how skilfully and faithfully he 


managed, and with what entire success. 
He had been for some time preparing his 
people for the change, by reading and 
expounding to them the most appropriate 
scriptures. On the day preceding one of 
these celebrations, he told them plainly if 
they dared to contemn the great things 
which had been spoken to them in the 
name of God, that he would surely visit 
their transgressions with a rod, and their 
iniquity with stripes, even in the present 
life. ‘While I thus addressed them,” says 
he, “and made my complaints, the Spirit 
of God seemed to impart to me courage and 
strength, according to the magnitude and 
danger of the enterprise. I did not move 
their tears by mine; but, when I had done 
speaking, [ confess that I was unable to 
refrain. Having thus wept together for a 
while, with a strong expectation of their 
amendment, I brought my address to a 
close.” 

On the following day, when they were 
accustumed tv prepare fur the disgraceful 
festivity, some were inclined to murmur, 
and ask, ‘‘Why now? Our fathers who 
lived before us, and were wont to engage 
in these festivities, were not they Chris- 
tians?”’ To these men, and to all those 
who sympathized with them, Augustine 
replied, ‘Say not, Why now, but rather 
Even now. Yes, now, after so long a time, 


break off this disgraceful practice, and hon- 
our the holy martyrs in a manner more 
appropriate and edifying.” The practice, 
the preacher goes on to tell us, was effectu- 
ally broken up.— Princeton Review. 


~ 


Hugh Miller’s Description of Chalmers’ 
Funeral. 


Never before did we witness such a 
funeral; nay, never before, in at least the 
memory of man, did Scotland witness such 
a funcral. It was a solemn tribute, spon- 
taneously paid to departed goodness and 
greatness by the public miad. In the 
cemetery the procession was at once seem 
for the first time, and the appearance was 
that of anarmy. The figures dwindled in 
the distance, ia receding toward the open 
grave along the long, wioding walks, as in 
those magnificent pictures of Martin, in 
which even the littleness of men is made 
to enhance the greatness of their works, 
and the array of their aggregated numbers. 
And still the open gateway continued to 


give ingress to the dingy, living tide, that 


seemed to flow unceasingly inwards, like 
some perennial stream that disembogues its 
waters into a lake. 

The party-coloured thousands on the 
eminence above, all in silence, and many 
of them in tears—the far stretching line of 
the mourners below—the effect, amid the 
general black, of the scarlet cloaks of the 
Magistracy of Edinburgh, who had come, 
with much good taste and feeling, in their 
robes of office, and attended by its officials 


and insignia, to manifest their spontaneous — 


respect fur the memory of the greatesé 
of their countrymen—the slow, measured 
tramp, that, with the rustle of the breeze, 
formed the only sounds audible in so vast 
an assemblage—all conspired to compose a 
scene solemn and impressive in the highest 
degree. 

There was a moral sublimity in the spec- 
tacle. It spoke more emphatically than b 
words, of the dignity of intrinsic excel- 
lence, and of the height to which a true 
wan may attain. It was the dust of a 


Presbyterian minister which the coffia con- — 


tained; and ‘yet they were burying him 


| amid the tears of a nation, with more than 
kingly honours. 


DIVIDING UP A SERMON. 


It has always appeared to me extremely 
bad policy, in any preacher who desires to 
keep up the interest of his congregation, to 
announce at the beginning of his sermon 
that in the first place he will do so; and in 
the second place, such another thing; and 
in the third place something else, and finally 
close with some practical remarks. I can 
say for myself, that when ever [ hear any 
preacher say any thing like that, an instant 
feeling of irksomeness and weariness pos-— 
sesses me. You cannot help thinking of 
the long, tiresome way that is to be got 


over before happily reaching the end. You 


check off each head of the sérmon as it 
closes; but your relief at thinking it is 
done, is dashed by the thought of what a 
deal more is yet to come. 
preacher will not thus map out his subject, 
telling his hearers so exactly what a long 
way they have to go. He will while them 
along step by step. He will never let them 
have a long look-out. Let each head of the 
discourse be announced as it is arrived at. 
People can bear one at a time, who would 
break down in the simultaneous prospect of 
three, not to say of seven or eight. And 
then, when the sermon is nearly done, you 
may, in a sentence, give a connected view 
of all you have said, and your skill will be 
shown, if people think to themselves what a 
long way they have been brought, without 
the least sense of weariness. I lately heard 
a sermon which was divided into seven 
heads. If the preacher had named them 
all at the beginning, the congregation would 
have ceased to listen; or would have listen- 
ed under the oppressive thought of what a 
vast deal awaited them before they would 
be free. But each head was announced 
just as it was arrived at; the congregation 
was whiled along insensibly; and the ser- 
mon was listened to with breathless atten- 
tion, from the first sentence to the last.— 
Country Parson. 


COMFORTING THOUGHTS. 


“Why should not a man, that would die 
at all, be as willing at thirty or forty, if 
God sees fit, as at. seventy or eighty 
Length of time doth not conquer corrup- 
tion; it never withers nor decays through 
age. Except we receive an addition of 
grace, as well as time, we naturally grow 
worse. ‘‘O my soul, depart in peace!” As 
thou wouldst not desire an unlimited state 


in wealth or honour, so desire it not in ~ 


point of time. How many of the precious 
servants of God, of all ages and places, 
have gone before thee! Thou art not to 
enter an uatrodden path, nor Atay first 
to break the ice. Except Enoch and Elijah 
which of the saints have escaped death? 
And art thou better than they? There are 
many millions of saints dead, more than 
now remain on the earth. What a number 
of thine own bosom-friends and companions 
in duty are now gone, aud why shouldst 
thou be so loth to follow? Nay, hath not 
Jesus Christ himself gone away? Hath 
he not sanctified the grave to us, and per- 
fumed the dust with his own body, and art 
thou loth to follow him too? Rather say 
as Thomas, “Let us also go, that we may 
die with him.” —Bazter. 
«‘ The saints are dead, the martyrs dead, 

And Mary and Our Lorp—and we 

Should follow in humility — 

The path by them illumined.” 


CHRISTIAN RETIREMENT. 


We are told that when the Apostles 
returned from their first ministerial work, 
our Lord ‘“‘teok them, and went aside pri- 
vately into a desert place.” We cannot 
doubt that this was done with a deep 
meaning. It was meant to teach the 
great lesson, that those who do public 
work for the souls of others, must be care- 


ful to make time for being alone with God. _ 
The lesson is one which many Christians 


will do well to remember. Occasional 
retirement, self-inquiry, meditation, and 
secret communication with God, are abso- 
lutely essential to spiritual health. The 
man who neglects them is in great danger 
of a fall. To be always preaching, teach- 
ing, speaking, writing, and working public 


works, is unquestionably a sign of seal; but ~ 


it is not always a sign of zeal according to 
knowledge. It often leads to untoward con- 
sequences. We must take time occasion- 
ally for sitting down and calmly lookin 
within, and examining how matters 
between our own selves and Christ. The 
omission of the practice is the true account 
of many a backslidiog which shocks tht 
Church, and gives occasion to the world to 
blaspheme. Many could say with sorrow, 
in the words of Canticles, “They made me 
keeper of the vineyards, but my own vine- 
yard have [ not kept. Cant. i. 6.—Rev. 
J.C. Ryle. 
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SATURDAY, September 13, 1862. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA, 
Taurspay AFTERNOON 
Arrangement for September. 


Third Thursday—Second Church, Arch 
street, below Seventh. Subject—‘ Communion 
of Saints.” | 

Fourth Thursday—Spring Garden Church, 
Eleventh street, above Spring Garden. Sub- 

ject—“ Household Religivn.” 
Time of meeting—Lfour o'clock, P. M. 


DEATHS IN THE MINIsTRY.—We are 
called upon to chronicle more deaths in the 
ministry. The fathers are falling asleep, 


and those who have but thrust in the 


sickle into the great harvest are called to 
leave their work and go up higher. May 
God give his Church many successors to 
those who are taken from the labours of 
the Church on earth to the rewards and 
praises of the Church in heaven! The 
Rev. John S. Galloway died in Dayton, 
Ohio, on Sabbath, the 25th of August, 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age. He was 
born in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, gradu- 
ated at Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, 
and studied theology in the Seminary at 
Princeton, New Jersey. From 1832 to 
1850 he was pastor of the church in 
Springfield, Ohio, and was afterwards agent 
for the American Bible Society in Ohio. 
The last year of his life he was Principal 
of the Cooper Female Institute, at Dayton, 
Ohio. He was a useful minister, greatly 


beloved by his brethren, and honoured by 


all men. His last illness was violent, and 
his rest, we doubt not, is blessed. The 
Rey. John E. Woods, member of the 
Presbytery of Columbus, and pastor of 
the church at Lithopolis, Ohio, died at 
that place on the 25th of August, in the 
thirty-second year of his age. He was a 
graduate of Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, 
und of the Western Theological Seminary. 
He was settled first at Bentonport, Lowa, 
and in Lithopolis, Ohio, in 1859. He was 
an able, faithful, and successful minister of 
the gospel. 


FrepEeRIcK Ross —This reverend gen- 
tleman is well known in the Presbyterian 
Church, first as an earnest New-school 
man in the former troubles in the Church, 
and more recently as the chief leader of 
the Southern section of the New-school 
Church, and principal instigator of the 
movement which led to the separation and 
independence of that section. We have 
heard nothing of him since the war, until 
the following incident met our eye: 

“The well-known Dr. Ross, of Alabama, 
has recently turned up in the presence of 
General Rosseau, of our forces, as_ the 
defender of treason and rebellion. The 
charge having been sustained, he was leav- 
ing the General’s tent under guard, when 
he remarked:—‘ Well, General, we must 
each do as we think best, and I hope we 
shall. both meet in heaven.’ The General, 
with a mixture of sternness and pleasantry, 
replied :—‘ Your getting to heaven, sir, will 
depend altogether upon your future conduct; 
before we can reasonably hope to meet in 
that region, you and I must both become 
better men.’’ 


OUR BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
ABROAD. 


LATE number of Zhe News of the 
Churches, which is published in Lon- 
don, and is one of the best, if not the very 
best, of the British religious journals, con- 
tains an article upon the leading churches 
of America. In speaking of the Presbyte- 
rian Church (Old-school), it thus alludes 
to its Board of Publication: 

“This Board is rendering most valuable 
service to the cause of pure religion. It 
has published a series of many hundreds 
of volumes, ascending from the smallest of 
books for children and youth to considerable 
tomes, full of richest instruction for full- 
grown persons, mauy of whom, we may 
believe, are no longer mere ‘babes in 
Christ.’ Whilst the Board has published 
many excellent works written by the Alex- 
anders, the Hodges, andZother well-known 
religious authors among us, it has not hesi- 
tated to enrich its catalogue with the choicest 


‘books of edification’—to speak Gallice—. 


which appear from time totime in our English 
fatherland; for you must know that the peo- 
ple of this country have many ‘fatherlands.’ 

“The Board of Publication has accumu- 
lated a considerable fund, invested in its 
House (in Philadelphia), its books, and its 
stereotype plates. But this fund is far 
from being as great as it should be. 

“‘Several of our other Churches or Com- 
munions have Boards of Publication, and 
are doing something in the way of furnish- 
ing their adherents and friends with a 
religious literature; but none of them 
ives the Old school Presbyterian Church, 
excepting the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(of the North), which, in fact, greatly 
exceeds it in some respects, having accu- 
mulated a fund in houses, stock of books, 
and stereotype and other plates, equal to 
half a million of dollars, which is, I appre- 
hend, about equal to that of the London 
Tract Society.” 


THE TRUE REASON.: 


N article in the Richmond Examiner 
reveals the fact that their present plan 
of transferring the seat of war to the Federal 
territory, is not the impulse of elation at 
their late successes, but the dictate of a 
stern necessity. We have no doubt that 
under all their boasting is a secret fear that, 
unless they can accomplish their purpose of 
thus raising supplics, their hope of success 
of establishing a confederate government will 
end in bitter disappointment. This is the 
acknowledgment made by the Examiner: 
_ Reason indicates that the aim and 
object of the Confederacy at this stage 
of the war is, or should be, a transfer of 
hostilities to the enemy’s soil. It ws, in 
fact,a matter of necessity that we should 
do so. It is difficult to see how an enor- 
mous army can be subsisted ¢n Northern 
Virginia during the coming winter. Kvery 
thing that it consumes will have to be 
transported there from great distances, 
for it is now literally an army in the 
desert. Few who have not visited it, 
know the extent to which this unfortunate 
portion of the State has been desolated. 
At the end or eighteen months it has been 
reduced to acondition nearly resembling that 
of Middle Germany after the thirty years’ 
war. The drums and tramplings of three 
conquests have not produced clsewhere the 
ravages and waste which the struggles of 
the Southern and the Northern hosts have 
caused in Piedmont, Virginia, during the 
past and present summers. Jt will take 


one hundred full years to restore that coun- 
try to the condition in which the war found 
it. Deserted as it is by the majority of its 
inhabitants, it is not easily perceived how 


the scattered remainder of its population 
hope to escape starvation during the com- 
itg winter; and the maintenance of an 
army of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men there; dependent on a single track 
railroad, when the winter has rendered the 
other highways impassable, will be an ex- 
periment not less daugerous than costly.” 


THE WAR AND THE CIIURCH. 


HEN a nation is involved in war, and 
especially such an one as now afflicts 
our country, the Church must necessarily 
be affected in its material interests. An 
incendiary brand thrown amidst the com- 
bustible material of the prairie, will soon 
become, if not checked, an ocean of fire, 
involving in one common destruction all 
which comes within its sweep. So war, in 
its fierce career, may not only be the means 
of terrible punishment of the wicked, but 
of severe chastisement of the righteous. 
While devastating the possessions of the 
proud, the vainglorious, and the worldly, 
it extends its blighting influence to the 
Church, which is the hope of the world. 
One of the most injurious effects of a time 
like the present is the diversion and dis- 
traction of thought from the great realities 
of eternity. We might suppose that the 
horrors incident to war would produce an 
opposite effect, and awaken serious reflec- 
tion. With so many impressive illustra- 
tions of the instability of human posses- 
sions, and the uncertainty of life before us, 
ymight we not conclude that each one would 
‘be induced to cling more closely to the 
things which are not liable to change or 
decay? And yet,isitso? Is not thought 
diverted from these contemplations, and 
Christians led to give a too absorbing at- 
tention to the incidents of war, the bulletin 
of battles fought, to the political bearing of 
events, and the prospects of triumph? Do 
not Christians find that the quiet devotions 
of the closet and sanctuary are disturbed, 
fitful, and often neglected at such times? 
Has not the newspaper more attraction 
than the Bible, and the current events of 
time more interest than the concerns of the 
soul? This evil influence is, of course, 
more manifest in our large cities and places 
near the seat of war, but it is by no means 
confined there. It diffuses itself to the 
remotest rural district by means of the mail 
and universal newspaper. It is perfectly 
natural that we should be anxious in such 
stirring times; it is no matter of just com- 
plaint, that every lover of his country 
should be solicitous about the issue of the 
war; the danger liesin giving the temporal 
precedence to the eternal. 

The evil of which we speak appears 
under angther aspect. We are not only in 
danger of being too much absorbed by pass- 
ing events, but of having our unsanctified 
feelings aroused. The benignant office of 
Christianity is to subdue temper, and hold 
it under control; while war stirs up the 
unholier emotions, and seduces us into the 
expression of embittered feelings. When 
we hear of the unmitigated hostility of the 
enemy, the fierceness of his assaults, the 
desolations which mark his career, it is 
difficult to suppress the desire for revenge, 
and place a watch at the door of our lips. 
How apt we are to wish all manner of evil 
to the enemy, and to speak of his exter- 
mination and destruction without reflecting 
on the terrible import of the terms. The 
line between a just indignation and an un- 
justifiable ferocity is obscured, and Chris- 
tian temper suffers accordingly. The times, 
then, call for Christian watchfulness, and 
the cultivation of Christian graces, that in 
wishing evil to our enemies, we may not do 
serious injury to our own Christian cha- 
racter. <A daily baptism of the blood of 
Jesus, and a daily communion with the 
Spirit of Jesus, are peculiarly necessary, 
in these times of war, to prevent spiritual 
deterioration. 

Another almost certain consequence of 
war, in affecting the prosperity of the 
Church, is observable in the diminished 
attention to religion among unregenerate 
sinners. Pre-occupied with an absorbing 
subject, the attention is not easily won to 
spiritual concerns. Thousands are enlist- 
ing in the army, and thousands more are 
engaged in fitting them out; the war, with 
all its concomitants, is filling their minds, 


and their reply to the call for repentance 


is, ‘Go thy way for this time; when I have 
a convenient season I will send for thee.” 
Converts to the truth as it is in Jesus must 
come from the world. In this sense the 
world is the nursery of the Church. When, 
however, the sinners around us are wholly 
engaged in exciting subjects of a worldly 
nature, the ways of Zion will mourn, be- 
cause few come to her solemn feasts. How 
few will be our revivals, how few the addi- 
tions to the Church! «How long, O Lord, 
how long?” | 

There is still another evil effect which 
a time of war has upon the Church. While 
Christians have their attention diverted, 
and their piety deteriorated, and sinners 
are pre-occupied with other things than a 
consideration of the one thing needful, the 
active operations of the Church are neces- 
sarily crippled. How are men to be educa- 
ted for the ministry, how are they to be 


‘| commissioned and sent forth as preachers 


of the gospel, or how is a sacred literature 
to be published and scattered among the 
people, without the expenditure of money? 


And where is the money to be obtained? | 


Thousands plead that all they have to spare 
is contributed to the soldiers, to provide 
them with comforts in proceeding to the 
camp, and in administering to their comfort 
when returned sick and wounded. Other 
thousands plead that their means of per- 
sonal support are diminished by the cur- 
tailment of trade, and the increase of taxes, 
and hence the claims of the Church are 
postponed. We have begun to realize this 
evil, and we are likely to realize it more 
fully hereafter. Our lately prosperous na- 
tion lies bleeding at every pore, and our 
Church, once so full of activity and suc- 
cess, is partaking largely of the general 
depression. 

Our remedy does not lie in sitting with 
folded hands, deploring our condition, but 
in prayers more fervent and abundant; in 
a zeal awakened and renewed; and in each 
one exercising self-denial, and inquiring, 
How can I do more for my beloved country 
and endeared Church? Now is the time 
to show our devotion to God, and to labour 
conscientiously for the restoration of pros- 
perity both to the country and Church. 


STAMPS. 


E place a small red oblong piece of 
paper on a letter of business, or 
friendship, and introducing it to the mail, 
the officials put the railroads and stages 
into requisition, to secure its safe transmis- 
sion to distant partsof the country. With- 
out this necessary and cheap appendage, 
no official will respect the letter, however 
important may be its contents, but casts it 
aside as dead. Why is this? To what is 
to be attributed the potency of the little 
stamp? It is an evidence of a contract 
with the highest power of the government, 
which recognizes in it the faith which it 
has pledged to respect it, and to see that 
its part of the contract is fulfilled. 
Did the reader ever reflect that there 
was another kind of stamp, inconceivably 
more valuable and efficient? Let him open 


his Bible, and he will fiad every page 


covered with them. The promises of God 
are such stamps, upon which is the divine 
impress, aud on the efficacy of which the 
truthfulness of him who cannot lie is fully 
pledged. We may appropriate them, and 


-that too without rendcring an equivalent, 


as must be done in the other case, and 
when once ours, the object promised is 
secured infallibly. It is no mere conceit 
either, when we affirm that their efficacy 
depends on their colour, for they are made 
red in the blood of the Lamb, and derive 
their virtue from the propitiatory blood- 
shedding of Jesus. When one of them in 
good faith is presented to God, having this 
characteristic, he has obliged himself to 
respect it, and to fulfil his part of the con- 
tract. The signature and seal of the true 
God make all perfectly secure, but sure 
only to those who;receive the stamp and 
use it aright. In all our correspondence 
with heaven, it is vitally important that 
we use these stamps. In no other way 
can we hope to obtain access. A prayer 
thus furnished, is sure to be winged up- 
ward and respected at the mercy-seat. 

A government stamp bears the likeness 
of a great man, and when that is found to 
be genuine, and no counterfeit, it goes on 
its successful mission. So when God en- 


stamps his likeness on a soul, that soul can. 
never perish. The impress is a living one, 


and it imparts a life that is immortal. 
Faith cannot be disappointed by relying on 
its efficacy. 

It is both pleasant and profitable to a 
Christian mind to look abroad for other 
exhibitions of this divine stamp. It is 
beautifully presented in all God’s works. 
It is seen in the fields and floods, in the 
mountains and the plains, in the stars and 
in the flowers, in the lightnings and the 
dew; in short, in every object but sin. 
Creation, in its loftiest and minutest works, 
show forth the Creator’s image, and each 
has a voice, proclaiming, 

‘‘The hand that made us is divine.” 


FUNERAL OF REY. DR. STEEL. 


AST week we announced the death of 
the Rev. Robert Steel, D.D., pastor 

of the Presbyterian church at Abingdon, 
Pennsylvania. On Friday, September 5th, 
his remains were committed to the grave, 
in the churchyard near to which for more 


| than forty years he preached the blessed 


gospel of Christ. The presence of a 
large congregation, composed of men of 
every creed, and every class in life, many 
of whom had known Dr. Steel through the 
course of his long and honoured life, fully 
attested the strong hold which he had se- 
cured upon the love and respect of the 
community in which he had dwelt. It was 
a sincere, spontaneous tribute to the memory 
of a good and useful man, by those who 
had the best opportunities of observing his 
goodness and usefulness. 

A procession, formed of the attending 
clergy and the immediate relatives and 
friends of the deceased, bore the body from 
the parsonage to the church in which he 
had ministered for forty-three years, which 
was already filled by a large assembly. The 
services were begun by the Rev. John 
Gray, D.D., of Easton, Pennsylvania, the 
life-long friend of Dr. Steel, who gave out 
a hymn, read a portion of the fifteenth 
chapter of lst Corinthians, and uttered a 
few tender and affectionate words over the 
body of his brother and friend. He was 
followed by the Rev. Jacob Belville, whose 
father, then settled in a neighbouring 
church, had been Dr. Steel’s early com- 
panion in the ministry. Mr. Belville’s 
words were addressed to the church and 
congregation of the departed father, and 
we have rarely heard an appeal which was 
so apposite and beautiful. Prayer was 
then made by the Rev. Mr. Murphy, of 
Frankford, Pennsylvania. The procession 
reformed, and the body, carried by mem- 
bers of the Second Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, was borne to the old churchyard im- 
mediately opposite to the church, and there, 
as the sun was going down in the western 
sky, was laid to rest in the midst of many 
whom he led to Christ, and comforted in 
their last hours, and with whom he sleeps 
now in the hope of a blessed resurrection. 
A solemn prayer was offered at the grave, 
by the Rev. Dr. Sheddan, of Rahway, New 
Jersey, and the great congregation quietly 
separated. 

It speaks well for the people of the vene- 
rable church at Abingdon that all their 
ministers have died while pastors of the 
church, and that their sepulchres are with 
them to this day. The ties which are kept 
unbroken so long must needs be strong, 
and we sympathize with them in their pre- 
sent great loss. Let them remember that 
when Christ removes the under-shepherd 
it is that he may become more immediately 
the great Shepherd and Bishop of their 
souls. Let them not forget to follow him 
who has followed Christ, and been taken 
to his presence; and remembering his 
words to them while yet with them, let 
them earnestly strive to become partakers 
with him of like precious faith, and be 
ready to enter into the joy of their Lord. 


A PLEA FOR THOROUGH TEACHING. 


‘PELE State Normal School of New Jersey 
is flourishing, and deserves the warm 
support of all in that State who have its 
interests at heart. The inauguration of 
Professor John S. Hart as Principal of the 
Model department of the institution has 
just taken place, and from his inaugural 
discourse we make the following extract, 
indicative of the purpose with which he 

begins his work: 
A fourth aim which shall have stead- 


ily before me, will be to make thorough work 


of whatever acquisition we attempt. A little 
knowledge well learned and truly digested, 
made a part of the pupil’s own intellectual 
stores, is worth more to him than any amount 
of facts loosely and indiscriminately brought 
together. In intellectual, as in’ other til- 
lage, the true secret of thrift is to plough 
deep, not to skim over a large surface. The 
prevailing tendency at this time, in systems 
of education, is unduly to multiply studies. 
So many new sciences are being brought 
within the pale of popular knowledge, that 
it is no longer possible, in a school like 
this, to embrace within its course of study 
all the subjects which it is practicable and 
desirable for people generally to know. 
Through the whole encyclopaedia of arts 
and sciences, there is hardly one which has 
not its advocates, and which has not strong 
claims to recognition. The teacher is sim- 
ply infatuated who attempts to embrace 
them all in his curriculum. He thereby 
puts himself under an absolute necessity of 
being superficial, and he generates in his 
scholars pretension and conceit. Old James 
Ross, the grammarian, famous as a teacher 
in Piéiladelphia more than half a century 
ago, had on his sign simply these words: 
‘Greek and Latin taught here.’ Assuredly 
I would not advocate quite so rigid an ex- 
clusion as that, nor if limited to only two 
studies, wuuld it be those. But I have 
often thought Mr. Ross’s advertisement 
suggestive. Better even that extreme, 
than the encyclopaedic system which figures 
so largely on some circulars. Mr. Ross, in- 
deed, taught nothing but Latin and Greek. 
But he taught these languages better, pro- 
bably, than they have ever been taught on 
this continent; and any two branches thor- 
oughly mastered, are of more service to the 
pupil than twenty branches known impsr- 
fectly and superticially. A limited field, 
then, and thorough work.” 


THE 


THE SOUTHERN GENERALS. | 
UBLIC attention has been strongly 
drawn, within a short time, to the 
character of some of the generals of the 
Confederate army, and especially to the 
fact that one or two of the most prominent 
among them are religious mep, who seem 
to be driven to the support of their evil 
cause by the stress of a conscientious con- 
viction of its righteousness. The tactics of 
‘«‘Stonewall” Jackson are so successful, and 
their success so troublesome to our generals, 
that good people who are accustomed to 
think of that great Power by which the 
armies of the earth are broken and scatter- 
ed at pleasure, are thinking also of his 
earnest prayers to Him who wields that 


great power, or wishing, at least, that on | 


the better side there were those who 
prayed as constantly and fervently. As 
it chances that the most noted of these 
men are Presbyterians, and as, in former 
days, we have been thrown at times into 
pleasant intercourse with them, we will 
give our readers a few reminiscences which 
may interest them. 

Among the Major-Generals of the South- 
ern army is Daniel H. Hill, whose head- 
quarters, we believe, are now at Petersburg, 
Virginia. THe must not be confounded 
with General A. P. Hill, who is in the 
field, and who is, we believe, a Virginian. 
In former days, General D. H. Hill was 
Professor of Mathematics in Davidson Col- 
lege, North Carolina, which position he left 
in 1859 to become Principal of the North Ca- 
rolina Military Institute, at Charlotte. He 
was then familiarly known as “the Major,” 
having won that degree in the Army of the 
United States, which he resigned to enter 
upon civil life. He was born in South 
Carolina, educated at West Point, and 
fought under General Scott from Vera 
Cruz to the City of Mexico, and bears 
still on his person some honourable scars 
which he received in that great contest. 
He is a small, slender man, with a quiet 
determined air, not genial, but quite 
reserved, if not morose in manner, and 


gives the impression generally of one who 


is content to mind his own business, with- 
out concerning himself much with the 
affairs of others. In his house he is calmly, 
coldly polite—nothing more. [He was an ad- 
mirable Professor, being thoroughly versed 
in the studies of his department, and stim- 
ulating the students to unusual exertions, 
but so much of a martinet as to wish to 
introduce the strictness of West Point dis- 
cipline into the College. He is a religious 
man, and was a ruling elder in the College 
church, and certainly discharged all the 
duties of his office in the church conscien- 
tiously and diligently. He taught a Bible 
class on the Sabbath, composed of the more 
advanced students, and having carried this 
class through the ‘Sermon on the Mount,” 
he afterwards published the result of his 
studies on this part of Scripture in a vol- 
ume which has been highly spoken of in 
various quarters. He afterwards wrote a 
series of articles for the North Carolina 
Presbyterian, which were collected and 
published in a book with the title, the 
‘Crucifixion of Christ.” He wasa mem- 
ber of the General Assembiy which met at 
Indianapolis in 1859. 
General Hill is a South Carolinian in all 
his feelings, principles, and prejudices, and 
doubtless rejoices that he is such. He has 
nursed his hatred to the North to such a 
degree, that it has become as near to a 
passion as his cold nature permits. In the 
year 1860 he delivered a lecture at several 
places in North Carolina, in which he com- 
plained bitterly of the injustice which had 
been done to the South by the Northern 
historians of the Revolutionary war; and 
in which he asserted, in substance, that all 
the battles gained in the Revolution by 
Northern troops were a series of ‘“ Yankee 
tricks,” and that the real, hard, open fight- 


ing had been done by the South. So 


inveterate is this enmity to Northern men 
and the Northern character in General 
Hill, that it crops out in unexpected 
places, and in most remarkable ways. It 
would puzzle the ingenuity of most men to 
import sectional feelings and prejudices 
into the neutral region of pure mathe- 
matics; but General Hill has succeeded 
in conveying covert sneers by algebraical 
symbols, and insinuating disparagement 
through mathematical problems. In 1857 
he published a text-book, called the « Hle- 
ments of Algebra,” of which «T. J. 
Jackson,” then “ Professor of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy in the Virginia 
Military Institute,” “now the famous rebel 
general, said in a formal recommenda- 
tion that he ‘regarded it as superior to 
any other work with which I am acquainted 
on the same branch of science.’’ In this 
book we find a number of problems, of 
which we give the following as samples: 

“A Yankee mixes a certain number of 
wooden nutmegs, which cost him one-fourth 
of a cent apiece, with real nutmegs worth 
four cents apiece, and sells the whole as- 
sortment for $44, and gains $3.75 by the 
fraud. How many wooden nutmegs were 
there?” P. 124. 

‘¢At the Woman’s Rights Convention, 
held at Syracuse, New York, composed of 
150 delegates, the old maids, childless 
wives, aud bedlamites, were to each other, 
as the numbers 5, 7, and 3. How many 
were there of each class?”’ P. 129. 

‘A gentleman in Richmond expressed a 
willingness to liberate his slave, valued at 
$1000, upon the receipt of that sum from 
charitable persons. He received contribu- 
tions from twenty-four persons, and of these 
there were fourteen-nineteenths the fewer 
from the North than from the South, and 
the average donation of the former was 
four-fifths the smaller than that of the lat- 
ter. What was the entire amount given 
by the latter?’ P. 153. 

‘‘The year in which the Governors of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut sent trea- 
sonable messages to their respective Legis- 
latures is expressed by four digits. The 
square root of the sum of the first and 
second is equal to 3; the square root of the 
product of the second and fourth is equal 
to 4; the first is equal to the third, and is 
one-half of the fourth. Required the year.” 
P. 317. 3 

“The field of battle at Buena Vista is 
six and a half miles from Saltillo. Two 
Indiana volunteers ran away from the field 
of battle at the same time; one ran half a 


mile per hour faster than the other, and. 


reached Saltillo five minutes and fifty four 
and six-elevenths seconds sooner than the 
other. Required their respective rates of 
travel.” P. 322. 


We make these extracts without pausing 
to add any comment, save to say that it 
will serve to explain, in some degree, the 
contempt and bitterness which the South- 
erners have expressed concerning the men 
of the North, to see these feelings thus 
nourished by Professors io their instructions 
to their classes, and permeating the very 
text-books which they prepared fur their 
use. 

Davidson College, in which General Hill 
was Professor, is an institution belonging 
to the Presbyterians of North Carolina. 
Four years ago the writer was present at 
the Annual Commencement, and heard the 
late Dr. Thornwell deliver one of his power- 
ful and elaborate sermons. A number of 


‘persons were sitting on the day of Com- 


mencement in the President’s house, then 
occupied by Dr. Lacy, when the President 
entered, and introduced a gentleman to the 


- 


company by the name of « Professor Jack- | 
son, of Virginia.” Me was a tall, rather 

noticeable person, of quiet, unobtrusive 

manners, and sat engaged in conversation 

with some of those near hiw while in 

the room, and presently took his leave. 

It was understood that he was to be 

married in a few days, to a daughter of 

the Rev. Dr. R. H. Morrison, a leading 

member of the Presbytery of Concord, and 

pastor of a church in the vicinity, into 

whose family General Hill had previously 

married. This was the only glance we ever 

had at the man who has since won sv much 

notoriety as General “Stonewall”? Jackson. 

His first wife, as is well known, was the 

daughter of Dr. George Junkin, now of 
Philadelphia. 

As the men who were then comparatively 
obscure have since figured largely in the 
view of the whole country, so some of the 
places which were then insignificant have 
become well known, and will doubtless retain 
their, notoriety long after the war has come 
toanend. Davidson College was enriched 
a few years ago by the bequest of Mr. Max- 
well Chambers, of Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, who bequeathed to it nearly $250,000. 
One part of this legacy was an interest in 
a certain cotton factory, situated in the 
neighbouring town of Salisbury. At the 
meeting of the Trustees of the College, 
during the summer of which we have 
spoken, it was reported that this property 
was unprofitable, and it was ordered to be 
sold. A few days afterward we visited it, 
in company with the gentleman by whom 
it was to be sold. It was a plain brick 
building, filled with cotton machinery, and 
situated in a pleasant grove on the out- 
skirts of the town. Its chances of becom- 
ing famous seemed then very small, but it 
has since become widely known as the 
‘Confederate Military Prison.”” Out of it 


have come Corcoran, Wilcox, and thousands | 


of those whom the fortunes of war cast into 
the hands of the enemies of the country. 
In the better days which we hope are in 
store for this land, it will doubtless be 
pointed out to the travellérs on the railroad 
which traverses the region of Upper North 
Carolina, as the place where brave men 
suffered quietly and courageously for the 
honour of a flag which we hope will then 
float over an undivided country. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The following item is extracted from the 
Princeton Standard, of 6th inst. :—* The 
Theological Seminary opened yesterday, 
with extraordinary promise; sixty new stu- 
dents having been matriculated the first 
day, and others are expected to apply with- 
in a fortnight to come.” | 


Toe DAKoTAH MISSIONARIES SAFE.— 
Letters have been received at the Mis- 
sionary House which state that all the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board among the 
Dakotah (or Sioux) Indians have escaped, 
though with the loss of nearly all their 


property. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM A COUNTRY 
STUDY.—NO. IIL. 


CONVERSATION. 

There is an important distinction between 
conversation and ‘taik.”” The one gives 
and receives; the other, while it does not 
always give, is too proud to receive. The 
first may be ranked as in the catalogue of 
the fine arts, but the last is classed among 
vulgar propensities. There is a merchan- 
dizing in conversation in which all are 
interested, while in talk the spirit of the 
dictator is pleasant to noone. It is sel- 
dom that a talker is long tolerated, for 


society abhors one as ‘much as Nature a | 


vacuum. When a mind charged with the 
mental electricity of a Johnson or a Cole- 
ridge thunders, then society is respectful, 
but otherwise it is restless and glad to 
throw off the bore as an excresence on its 
fair proportions. Conversation has pauses, 
it pours out of its own stores, and gathers 
of the honey other hives yield. No miser, 
to hoard the mental treasures of ages, it 
begrudges no expenditure which, making 
another richer, reflexively benefits itself. 
Conversation, too, enables one to make 
more certain his own stores, by often repro- 
ducing them and bringing them into play 
with memory. It is for this reason that 
Leighton (as quoted by Coleridge in his 
‘Aids to Reflection’’) says:—In conver- 
sation seek not so much either to vent thy 
knowledge, or to increase it, as to know 
more spiritually and effectually what thou 
dost know.” And as we know our own 
strength, so will others feel it only to be 
benefited. Social intercourse is one means 
—indeed, it is a great means—of conveying 
benefit to our race, and so work out the 
golden rule, so bring peace to men of good 
will and glory to God. Viewed thus, as 
teaching and learning, as conveying and 
receiving benefit, it is what none should 
fail to add to their general stock of accom- 
plishments. Let the Christian gentleman 
and lady, above all, avoid talk, and study 
to please and instruct by gentle and wise 
converse. Let them remember that, in the 
language of Sir William Temple—an ac- 
complished man in an Augustan era of 
English literature:—<The first ingredient 
in conversation is truth, the next good 
sense, the third good humour, and the 
fourth wit,’ in the sense of knowledge. 
Let them bring forth out of their treasure 
things new and old—let them employ the 
labor lime of Horace, the polishing and 
beautifying process—and so will they gra- 
dually and almost imperceptibly find within 
their hands a power that will make them 
useful and agreeable to themselves and 
others. I have said they will become 
this, not at once, but gradually, because, 
as Cowper says, 
“ Much depends, as in the tiller’s toil, 
On culture and the sowing of the soil.” 


There is a very solemn stress laid upon 


the gift of speech in the Bible, for it is 


looked upon as an engine that may preserve 
or destroy. Job exclaims, ‘How forcible 
are right words!” The mouth of the right- 
eous is represented by Solomon as a well of 
life; so, too, he says, “The lips of the, 
righteous feed many’’—nourish, strength- 
en, asd develope the weak and ignorant. 
Says our Lord, ‘‘By thy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt 
be condemned.” And Paul exhorts to the 
acquisition of ‘¢sound speech, that cannot 
be condemned.”” And so I might fill more 
than a column with the weighty declarations 
of the Holy Spirit in regard to the true 
use of the tongue. And with men every 
where he is reckoned wise who steers this 
member, instead of it him. Let my reader, 
therefore, aim to be gracious in his dis- 
course. Let him avoid the character of a 
monopolist in the mart where men resort 
to exchange their mental wares. If he 
care for his character, he will dread having 
the epithet, “he is a great talker,’’ hurled 
at him wherever he may tarry, and will use 
the pleasing art of conversation—the dis- 
position to impart and receive of the good 
things found in the pages of sophoi, ancient 
and modern—only to gather dbout him 


those who will ever welcome his presence. 
J. B. H. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 
The Spirit of New York Unshaken by Disaster— 

Liberality of Citizens of Brooklyn and New 
York to the Bounty Funds—Mass Meeting at 
the Brooklyn City Hall Park—Troops rapidly 
Raised and Despatched to the Seat of War— 
Opinions on the President’s Letter—Return 
of the Three Months’ Men—Great Eastern— 
A IDole in her Bottom—Demise of Dr. Steel— 
Death of a Youth—Suiling of Missionaries 
— Death of Abijah Hicks for Loyalty— Death 
of a Cherokee Psalmist—Hon. Edward A. 
Newton—Bishop McIlvaine—General Kear- 
ney’s Obsequies—Loss of the Adirondack, an 
Incident in her History—Excitement over the 
War News. 
New York, September 9, 1862. 
Messrs. Editors—The dangers of the 
country and military efforts to protect the 
Government are still the absorbing themes. 
My last was written at the time when 
tidings of disaster were pouring in upon 
us, and when men’s hearts were failing. 
But the retrograde movements of our 
armies seem not in the least to abate the 
firm resolve of the people of this great 


‘metropolis to stand for “the Constitution, 


the Union, and the preservation of the 
laws.” These untoward circumstances have 
but stimulated the zeal of the people to 
hasten forward men and means to maintain 
the Government. So many cases have oc- 
curred of great liberality, on the part of 
private individuals, in offering bounty to 
soldiers and support for soldiers’ families, 
that I could not enter upon an enumeration. 
There i8 here no flagging in the popular 
determination to preserve the Union; and 
the principal effect of the late retrogression, 
so far as yet developed, seems to be to com- 
pel men to forget their party issues, and 
objects, and schemes of the war, and to 
come upon the common and practicable 
grounds occupied by the President. : 

On Wednesday evening there was another 
immense assemblage of the citizens of Brook- 
lyn, at the the City Hall, to encourage the 
raising of troops, and further the cause of 
the country. The Park around the City 
Hall was jammed ‘with a dense mass of 
human beings, whilst around stands that 
had been erected in Remsen and in Mon- 
tague streets, adjacent to the Park, vast 
crowds were gathered. Stands for officers 
and speakers were erected in these three 
localities, and highly decorated with flags 
and other emblems. The Mayor presided 
at the Park, and other gentlemen at the 
other stands; and elegant addresses were 
made, and a series of impressive and patri- 
otic resolutions adopted. The meeting, I 
am informed, has had a happy effect in 
stimulating enlistments, and regiments are 
rapidly forming and being sent off, whilst 
many recruits for the old regiments have 
been sent forward. Similar meetings to 
this have been held in. different parts of 
New York State, throughout New England, 
and in various parts of Long Island. 

The letter of the President, in response 
to Horace Greely, has elicited a variety of 
opinions. The letter itself seems to give 
very general satisfaction, except with that 
very small faction of people, who can see 
nothing valuable in the Union, apart from 
the abolition of slavery, and no object for 
the war except the same result. Many 
seem to think it too humiliating for the 
chief magistrate of a great nation to notice 
the criticisms of partisan journalists, and 
especially to answer one of them by name; 
whilst others, and I judge the larger num- 
ber, think that the importance of the end 
justifies the condescension involved in this 
departure from the usual official reserve. 
The letter itself is spoken of with general 
admiration, for its curt, pithy, straightfor- 
ward, and explicit avowal of the great pur- 
pose of the war. | 

Some street excitement has been occa- 
sioned, at times during the current week, 
by the return of the regiments of three 
months’ men. Several of these regiments 
have returned to Brooklyn and New York, 
and.were received with military escorts, 
and by large numbers of their friends in 
civic processions. Some make severe com- 
ments upon .their return at this alarming 
crisis in the war; but justice certainly will 


accord them praise for having so promptly 


marched at their country’s call, and must 
also concede that they did all they engaged 
to do. | 

The Great [astern lies at her anchorage 
in Flushing Bay. I passed her on Wednes- 
day, as I returned from Newport. She 
touched on a sharp rock off Montauk Point, 
and knocked a hole in her stern, and set- 
tled by the stern considerably, in despite of 
her pumps. The injury, it is said, can be 
so repaired as not to interfere with her 
voyage. 

Your announcement, last week, of the 
death of Dr. Robert Steel, fell upon many 
hearts with saddening effect. He was a 
most kindly, genial Christian gentleman, 
and earnest and affectionate pastor and 
preacher. I knew him from my boyhood, 
and can most -heartily endorse your just 
estimate of his worth. He pursued his 
theological studies in this city, under Dr. 
Mason. 

Edward P. Brownson, son of the Rev. 
I. K. Brownson, of Smyrna, Chenango 
county, New York, was recently drowned 
in that vicinity, whilst bathing. He was 
in business in this city, and had gone home 
to celebrate his twenty first birth-day with 
his parents. He was drowned the day 
after his birth-day. He is spoken of as a 
very worthy youth. 

The Rev. Edward H. Sayre, late of 
Southampton, Long Island, sailed from 
Boston this week, with his young wife, to 
reinforce our missions in India. I encoun- 
tered them and the Rev. J. C. Lowrie, D.D., 
Secretary, on their way to Boston. Mr. 
Sayre appears to be a young man of decided 
ability and of good spirit, and goes forth 
cheerfully and hopefully to his work. Let 
them be followed by the prayers of the 
Church. A number of Methodist mission- 
aries sailed in the same ship. 

Abijah Hicks, son-in-law of the late 
Rev. Dr. S. A. Worcester, was murdered 
in the Cherokee Nation, near Lee’s Creek, 
on the 4th of July, on account of his being 
a devoted friend of the Union. 

Mrs. Lydia Hoyt, daughter of the late 
second chief of the Cherokee Nation, Major 
Lowrie, and mother-in-law of the Rev. 
Hamilton Balentyne, died June 10th, at 
Park Hill. This was the lady who, in her 
youth, dreamed of singing a hymn, in her 
own language, and was enabled, on awaking, 
to recall and write the verses, which were 
the first of the Cherokee psalmody, it hav- 
ing previously been supposed that the 
structure of that language rendered metri- 
cal psalmody impracticable. 

The American Bible Society and the 
cause of Christ have lately lost a very 
valuable friend and labourer in the death 
of the Hon. Edward A. Newton, of Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. He was much. be- 
loved and venerated in New England for 
his eminent Christian spirit and liberality. 
Although an Episcopalian, he was a man 
of large catholic spirit; and his zeal and 
effort for the great cause were not circum- 
scribed by sectarian lines. 

Bishop Mcllvaine, it is understood, has 


accepted of the Presidency of the American — 


September 13, 1862. 


Tract Society, to which he was elected 
durivg his absence in Europe. 

General Philip Kearney, whose funeral 
took place from his late residence near 
Newark, New Jersey, and from Trinity 
church in this city, was confessedly the 
Ney of our army. He was brave to a pro- 
verb, and his skill, dash, and soldierly 
bearing were of measureless value on the 
battle-tield. fis fall is a very great loss 
to our army and our cause. : 

His presence on the battle-field 
“Was worth a thousand men!” 

The funeral solemnities were of the most 
impressive character. Thousands visited 
his house at Bellegrove, whilst the body 
lay there; and every demonstration of sor- 
row for his fall, and respect for his memory 
was shown. The body was accompanied 
from Bellegrove to Jersey City by his im- 
mediate relatives and friends. It was ex- 
pected to arrive about three o’clock, but 
did not till near five. Courtland street, 
and the entire vicinity along which the pro- 
cession was expected to move, was crowded 
from an early hour. Trinity was filled to 
its utmost capacity. When the cortege ar- 
rived in front of the main entrance, the 
body was removed into the edifice, preceded 
by Drs. Weston, Vinton, and QOyilby, the 
officiating clergymen, attended by the boys, 
who now form a part of the ministry of 
Trinity. The religious ceremonies were 
imposing; but the most impressive tribute 
paid to the brave soldier was the sad, the 
death-like si/enee that hushed the vast mul- 
titudes through which the military and 
civic procession attendant upon the remains 
passed. This was marked, both in the 
streets and in the church. The inscription 
on the coffin lid was, 

Masor.Generat Puinip Kearney, 
Killed on the field of battle, 
September 1, 1362, 
Aged 47 years, 2 months, and 30 days. 
The slaughter of brave and great men in 
this atrocious rebellion is terrible: and ter- 
rible must be the account which those must 
render who inaugurated it. 

In a former letter, [ mentioned the de- 
parture from this port of the beautiful 
steam war ship the Adirondack, Commander 
Gansevoort. Your readers will have heard 
that she has been stranded, and is a total 
loss. She was a new vessel, and a very 
costly one, and is a very heavy loss to the 
Government. An incident in her history 
perhaps ought to be put on record, just for 
what it is worth. The Christian will put 
one construction upon the facts—the unbe- 
liever perhaps a different one. 

The chaplain of the receiving ship 
North Carolina, a Presbyterian minister, is 
in the habit, after attending to his duties 
in his own ship, of conducting service and 
preaching the gospel on board of other war 
vessels lying at the Navy Yard. All the 
crews of other vessels are furnished from 
the receiving ship, and have been for a 
longer or shorter time under his ministry. 
Usually, the officers of other ships accept 
his services with great courtesy. On the 
Sabbath morning before the Adirondack 
sailed, he went on board of her, with the 
hope of being permitted to preach the gos- 
pel once more to the brave tars, whom he 
might see no more, and who might shortly 
be under fire, and exposed to death. He 
found the officers and crew assembled at 
the morning muster. Approaching the 
commander with the customary salute, he 
introduced himself as the chaplain of the 
North Carolina, and asked in a respectful 
manner, “if it would be agreeable to per- 
mit him to conduct a short service, and 
preach to the men of the ship.” The curt 
and somewhat brusque reply was, “‘ My First 
Lieutenant will read prayers—that is all the 
religious service I intend to have.” Thus 
repulsed, the chaplain quietly withdrew— 
not without sadness, as we may well sup- 
pose, at the thought that such rejection of 
the gospel was not calculated to secure the 
‘blessing of God upon the mission of that 
beautiful and well-appointed ship. The 
facts are given by one who was present, 
and given without comment. The chap- 
lain had the day before furnished each man 
on board the Adirondack with a copy of the 
New Testament. | 

Much excitement, of course, pervades 
this vast community, on account of the re- 
trograde movement of our armies, and the 
threatened invasion of the loyal States by 
the rebels. Troops are rushed forward to 
the utmost capabilities of transportation, 
and there are no symptoms of any other 
purpose than to maintain the government, 
and resist the dismemberment of our na- 
tionality. The reappointment of General 
McClellan to supreme command in the field 
is hailed as a harbinger of wiser military 
counsels, and the arrest of disaster. But 
unless God make bare his arm for our suc- 
cour, vain is the strength of man. 

NESHANOCK. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


At a meeting of the Session of the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
Little Britain, New York, held August 
24th, 1862, the following preamble and 
resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, God, in the exercise of his 
mysterious providence, hath been pleased 
to remove from the sphere of usefulness he 
so long has occupied in our midst, our 
highly esteemed and dearly beloved brother 
in the Lord, William H. Denniston; a 
man eminent for his faith and good works, 
and distinguished as a man of prayer; as a 
firm, decided, yet unassuming follower of 
the meek and lowly Jesus; possessed of an 
ardent love of Zion, and all her interests; 
a constant almoner of good to others; with 
whom, as members ci che same church, and 
of the same court in Cbrist’s house, we 
have often taken sweet counsel; but who 
has now been suddenly called to lay off the 
cross—to assume, as we doubt not, the 
crown; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That while we bow in hum- 
ble submission to the Divine pleasure, we 
would give heed to the voice which calls 
us to increased earnestness in watching; 
greater patience in labour; more fervency 
in prayer for Israel and ourselves; feeling 
deeply the necessity of working while the 
day lasts; for the night cometh, in which 
no man can work. 

Resolved, 2. That we would carefully 
imitate those virtues of our deceased bro- 
ther, which so distinctly characterized him, 
and pray that the mantle of grace which 
adorned him may rest upon us. 

Resolved, 3. That we call upon this 
church and congregation to recognize and 
profit by this severe dispensation of Provi- 
dence to us. A father in Israel has fallen 
—a pillar in the Church of God on earth 
is removed. Let us call on God, and arise 
to faith, and prayer, and diligence. 

Resolved, 4. That we tender to the be- 
reaved family of our lamented brother our 
kindliest sympathies, assuring them that 
they are commended to that God who has 
promised to be to the fatherless a father, 
and to the widow a judge. 

Resolved, 5. That we will wear the cus- 
tomary tribute of mourning for the usual 
period. 

Resolved, 6. That these resolutions be 
published in the Presbyterian and the New 
York Observer. 

Signed, Rospert H. D.D. 


Rev. R. Honarp WALLACE, 
PIERSON GENOUNG, 
JARVIS KNAFP, 

InckeaAse S. GOLDSMITH. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Roebuck and his Assault on the United States— 
The London Review and ils Stern Rebuke ~ 
The Harvest—Italy and Garihaldi—Kran- 
gelical Conference at Barnet—TPersonal Remi- 
niscences Thereof — Captain  Trotter—The 
Rev, W. Pennefather— Notabilities and God's 
Secret Ones” — Conference Objects and Re- 
sults— Scripture readings and Expositions— 
Good News from Ireland—A Young Noble- 
man—Smith and Grattan Guinness — Meeting 
Place—The Church and Vicarage—The 
Closing Scene—The Holy Feast—Catholicity 
versus Bigotry—Church of England and 
Nepotism —* Prizes” in the Church— Patron- 
age and Politics—The Trish Primacy— Ages 
of Bishops—The Good Archbishop—The 
Clergy Bi centenary Day. 


Lonpon, August 25, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors— Mr. Roebuck’s speech, de- 
livered the week before last, on American. 
affairs, is worthy of that bitter Ishmaelite, 
who has prided himself during the whole of 
his political life, and with an exaggerated 
egotism, that leaves no room for generosity or 
compassion, in speaking words which, for 
aught he cares, may rankle and envenom like 
& poisoned arrow. Some of the best of the 
Liberal journals administer to him very heavy 
censure and severe castigation. Foremost 
among these is the London Review, a very able 
woekly paper, to the editorial staff of which 
some of the best of the writers of the Saturday 
Review have recently gone over. In its last 
number, the first leading article thus opens its 
battery on the spiteful littl man who repre- 
sents Sheffield: —‘‘One ought not to be sur- 
prised, perhaps, that a Roebuck should blurt 
out where wise men fear to speak. Every 
body knows, in private life, some en/funt éerri- 
bie, who always makes it his business to say 
the wrong thing at the wrong moment to the 
wrong person; who thinks himself a frank, 
character because he is ill-bred; who prides 
himself on his sincerity, because he is wholly 
unmindful of the feelings of others; who fan- 
cies that he is honest, because he is rude; and 
that insolence of language is the surest sign 
of simplicity of character. This kind of man 
is, of all, the most intolerable social nuisance; 
every one trembles in his presence; you shud- 
der at his approach, and find a relief when he 
is gone. Lis sole occupation is to find outa — 
sore place, and rub a little salt in it. When 
he looks at your toes, you know he is medita- 
ting the tenderest point on which he may 
tread. If he does not assault yourself, he is 
sure to fall foul of your neighbour, and pro- 
duces that sort of discomfort which persons of 
good breeding and feeling endure when they 
see pain inflicted by the hostilities of a social 
pest. Just such a nuisance as this is Mr. Roe- 
buck.” 

The Leview goes on to point out how, not 
long since, when in a great party conflict, a 
gentleman Member of Parliament, not sane— 
(he had lucid intervals)—was brought to the 
House of Commons to vote on the division. 
“Mr. Roebuck paraded the infirmities of the un- 
fortunate gentleman before a disgusted house.” 
As to his speech, it says:—‘ The rabid malig- 
nity which we have so often to censure in 
American stump oratory, was out-Heroded in 
this discreditable performance. Mr. Roebuck 
seems to flaunt the misfortunes of a kindred 
people with a sort of fiendish satisfaction. 
The horrors and disasters of civil war were to 
him a theme of unmingled exultation. The 
reasons which he pretends to give for his sat- 
isfaction at the misfortunes of his neighbours, 
are as absurd as they are offensive. He says 
‘an irresponsible people, possessed of irrespon- 
sible power, is a people that cannot be trusted.’ 
Either this is sheer nonsense, (which is, per- 
haps, the simplest explanation of the whole 
tirade,) or else it is true of every nation of the 
world which is powerful and great. How is 
America possessed of irresponsible power, in 
any different sense from Austria, Russia, 
France, or England? It does not signify what 
may be the special polity of any particular 
nation; the supreme power of an independent 
nation is necessarily irresponsible. If the 
United States were split up into five separate 
governments, as Mr. Roebuck predicts and 
hopes, such States would be possessed of irre- 
sponsible power. What he means, then—if 
he means any thing at all—is that no nation 
which is strong is to be trusted, and that we 
ought to rejoice in, and as far as we can, fos- 
ter any intestine trouble which may ruin the 
prosperity of our neighbours; truly, a most 
generous and magnanimous sentiment, and 
one well worthy of the cynic of Sheffield.” 

The article, after other severe animadver- 
sions, concludes in language of which the fol- 
lowing is a part:—‘*We beg to assure the 
American people that these are not the feelings 
of England, or the English people. If they are 
disposed to be indignant at this unworthy lan- 
guage, let them remember that the words are 
only the words of Mr. Roebuck—of a man who, 
being the first advocate of the Canadian rebels, 
is become the gratuitous (if gratuitous) syco- 
phant of Austrian tyranny; who justifies his 
title of Liberal by adulation of slavery, wher- 
ever he can find it; who dabbles in Galway 
contracts, in order to prove his right to become 
the public accuser of corruption; who exults in 
the misfortunes of his neighbours, to display 
his generosity, and glories in the calamities of | 
@ great nation, in order to prove his magnan- 
imity. The American people can afford to 
despise the snarlings of the whelp ‘Tear 
7Em.’ 

Roebuck’s speech was intended to promote 
and advance the designs of the advocates of 
“recognition,” but the Government have no 
intention whatever of listening to such coun- 
sels. 

Harvest weather has come at last to the 
United Kingdom, after a most unseasonable 
summer. At the best, the wheat crop will 
prove below the average. The green crops, 
however, are generally excellent, and the po- 
tato blight, which in 1860 was so destructive, 
and which last year was mischievous, is as yet 
unknown, and thus a vast amount of food is 
likely to be secured and saved. The expected 
imports of wheat and flour from the United 
States, together with the fine weather, keeps 
down the price of grain, and makes bread 
cheap. Trade is improving in Scotland and 
Ireland, both in linens and yarns; and the 
home trade of the country is advancing—al- 
ways excepting the frightful state of things in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, where multitudes 
are thrown out of employment from the cotton 
famine, and whose prospects for the winter— 
notwithstanding large and generous subscrip- 
tions constantly pouring in, including gifts 
from India—are dark indeed. 

It is not likely that the peace of Europe 
will be broken this year. Garibaldi’s course 
seems suicidal, and imperils the unity of Italy 
in every sense. Ile seems to act under Maz- 
zinian inspiration. The French Emperor de- 
clares that he will not suffer any invasion of 
the Papal territory. It is feared that he has 
designs on Naples and Sicily, and may take 
advantage of Garibaldi’s movement to place 
them under a separate government, and that 
of his own creation. On the other hand, there 
is a suspicion of collision on the part of Napo- . 
leon and the Italian Government. ; 

I was present last week at a remarkable 
scene, very illustrative of the progress of re 
ligious life and earnestness, as well as of true 
catholicity in this country. I refer to a Con- 
ference of Evangelical Christians, held at Bar- 
net, Middlesex, about twenty miles north-west 
of London. Here reside some of our eminent 
London bankers and merchants, and these, 
with Captain Trotter, formerly an officer in the 
Life Guards, and a man of rank and property, 
are the salt and leaven of the community. 
Captain Trotter especially, who for years bas 
been a devoted soldier of the cross; who sus- 
tains, with all his energies, Bible and kindred © 
societies ; who has been the means of establish- 
ing a City Mission in Paris, and who for above 
three successive summers has been publicly 
preaching in Willis’s Rooms, to the West Eod 
aristocracy of London—this gentle, unselfish, 
excellent gentleman, together with the Rev. 
William Pennefather, an Episcopal clergyman, 
for whom he (Captain Trotter) had a church 
built in the hitherto “high and dry” parish— 
has been the life and soul of this Conference, 
Three years ago, its first meeting was held, at 
the time when the Ulster awakening was in 
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THE HURRICANE. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Lord of the winds! I feel thee nigh: 
I know thy breath in the burning sky! 
And I wait, with a thrill in every vein, 
For the coming of the hurricane! 


And lo! on the wings of the heavy gales, 
Through the boundless arch of heaven he sails; 
Silent and slow, but terribly strong, 

The mighty shadow is borne along, 

Like the dark eternity to come; | 
While the world below, dismayed and dumb, 
Through the calm of the thick, hot atmosphere 
Looks up at its gloomy folds with fear. 


They darken fast—and the golden blaze 

Of the sun is quenched in the lurid haze, 

And he sends through the shade a fuveral ray— 
A glare that is neither night nor day; 

A beam that touches with hues of death 

The clouds above, and the earth beneath. 

To its covert flies the silent bird, 

While the hurricane’s distant voice is heard 
Uplifted among the mountains round, 

And the forests hear and answer the sound. 


He is come! he is come! do ye not behold 

His ample robes on the wind unrolled? 

Giant of air! we bid thee hail!— 

How his gray skirts toss in the whirling gale— 
How his huge and writhing arms are bent, 

To clasp the zone of the firmament, 

And fold, at length, in their dark embrace, 
From mountain to mountain, the visible space! 
Darker—still darker! the whirlwinds bear 
The dust of the plains to the middle air! 

And hark to the crashing, long and joud, 

Of the chariot of Goi in the thunder-cloud! 
You may trace its path by the flashes that start 
From the rapid wheels, where’er they dart, 
As the fire-bolts leap to the worlds below, 
And flood the skies with a lurid glow. 


What roar is that?—'tIis the rain that breaks 

In torrents away from the airy lakes, 

Heavily poured on the shuddering ground, 

And shedding a nameless horror round. 

Ah! well-known woods, and mountains, and skies, 
With the very clouds!—ye are lost to my eyes: 
I‘seek ye vainly, and see in your place 

The shadowy tempest, that sweeps through space— 
A whirling ocean that fills the wall 

Of the crystal heaven, and buries all: 

And I, cut off from the world, remain 

Alone with the terrible hurricane. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HOSPITAL SCENES.—NO. V. 


BY JANE BOSWELL MOORE. 


Messrs. Editors—Having, one August 
afternoon, a few leisure hours, we employed 
them in visiting, for the first time, the Bal- 
Although in the 
habit of constantly visiting those at McKim’s 
Place and Patterson’s Park, we had never 
seen those more directly in the midst of our 
city. The National, as is generally known, 
was formerly a large hotel; fourteen dwell- 
ing houses adjoining are devoted to hospital 
purposes. On being ushered into the office, 
we were told with the utmost politeness that 
it would be necessary for us to take the oath 
of allegiance, in accordance with the order 
of General Wool, who, to prevent any un- 
pleasant feeling, had subscribed his name 
on the first page of a large volume kept for 
the purpose. Being true and loyal citizens 
of the United States, owning and recognizing 
no other national authority, and no other 
flag but the Stars and Stripes, we had long 
ago pledged ourselves thus in our hearts, 
and the oath we then took was only a more 
formal recognition of the loyalty which thrills 
the soul of every patriotic citizen, whether 
from the North or South. This done, we 
visited the first room above, where are the 
fever patients. The rooms are lofty and 
cool, and most of the patients appeared 
comfortable, though some of the wounded 
in the upper story were in fearful pain. 
Several amputations and removals of frac- 
tured bone had taken place that day, and 
many had their feet fastened in a swinging, 
elevated position. Many of the wounded 
were from the battle of Gaines Mills, and 
had been prisoners in Richmond. The 
moans of some were heart-rending, though 
a New York soldier on guard remarked that 
‘it was nothing now to what it had been, 
as when he first came, the cries and screams 
through the night were sickening.” Alas, 
alas! how sad, how wretched is the state of 
our once happy, our beautiful Jand! Seeing 
our little books, one inquired if we had any 
Connecticut papers, and on our handing 
some tracts and a Presbyterian to his neigh- 
bour, he remarked, “That will just suit 
him; he is a Philadelphia man.” From 
the hotel we passed to an opposite build- 
ing, one of the physicians kindly volunteer- 
ing as guide, and giving us interesting 
details; and we must say that we have not 
seen so much apparent sympathy and kindly 
attention in any hospital as was manifested 
by this physician. Few have any idea how 
much good a few kindly and occasional 
words and evident interest can do. We 


‘have heard privates remark of an officer 


who treated them, as they said, ‘‘like men,” 
that ‘‘they would die for him; there was 
not a man in the regiment who would not 
follow him any where.” This was the 
great secret of the immense popularity, 
the unbounded influence and confidence 
which Napolean enjeyed, and it is this 
that causes General Keuarney’s soldierg to 
break forth, whenever you mention his 
name, into such rapturous eulogy. “dQ! 
ain’t he the man!” exclaimed one poor fel- 
low with a shattered right hand, ‘coming 
round into the hospitals, so kind, seeing 
that we were well treated, and crying like 
a child when his men were cut up so. He 
lost his left arm in Mexico, and knows how 
to feel for a soldier, if he isa private.’’ Our 
Irish blood thrilled at this—just what we 
might expect from a brave son of Erin, 
fighting neither for rank nor money, but 
from pure patriotism and sincere love of 
American liberty. We saw very many who 
had undergone amputations. 

A dumb-waiter is used in bringing up 
their meals, and also in conveying the 
wounded to the upper stories. At the 
back of the building, looking out on the 
bay, was a little space covered with an awn- 
ing, under which, on benches, some of the 
convalescent were smoking, and enjoying 
the cool breezes that came to them from the 
Chesapeake over the house-tops. In an- 
other building, next to the National, were 
shocking scenes. One, whose limb had 
been amputated by an ignorant physician 
soon after the battle, presented an awful 
sight—the bone protruded greatly, and 
would need to be sawn again. A nurse 
was pouring cold water over it, and the 
poor sufferer gave a cry of agony. O God, 
should not the nation demand a fearful 
reckoning from the ringleaders in this most 
atrocious, most fiendish rebellion! How, 
when the war is ended, our land will be 
filled with the destitute orphaned and wid- 
owed, and with these terribly maimed and 
noble sufferers, whose hopes and lives have 
been blighted. Of one, at one of our forts, 
both of whose arms were amputated, and 
one leg frightfully crushed by the bursting 
of ashell, we heard that, recovering from 
the effects of the chloroform before this 
awful operation was performed, the Doctor 
said, ‘‘No doubt, my poor fellow, you wish 
yourself dead.” ‘QO, no,” groaned the 
poor agonized sufferer, “I have a wife and 
six children, and life is stillsweet.” What 
patriotism, surpassing that of officers and 
those high in rank and favour, was that 
which impelled this illustrious hero, when 
life, under such an accumulation of horrors, 
was still sweet to devote it freely to the 
cause of a suffering and bleeding land! A 
young Englishman, with the most brilliant 
eyes and magniticent brow, lay in the cen- 
tre of the room. His history, as related to 
a fellow-countryman and soldier, was most 
touching; his parents died when he was an 
infant, leaving him uuprovided for—some- 
times he was at the point of starvation. 


He was sent, when ten years old, to Ame- 


rioa, where he found kind friends, after- 
wards entered college, from which, owing 


representation of them to the Surgeon-Gen- 


great hospital system, abuses will necessa- 


to some unjust charge being made against 
him, he was expelled. It was afterwards 
found to be untrue, and he was asked to 
return, but this his high and sensitive spirit 
refused with scorn. He then joined the : 
army, and had lately had his leg amputated, 
since which abscesses had formed, and his 
recovery is doubtful. How various are the 
woes and sorrows of the soul, and how in- 
adequate at best is human sympathy! 


Our correspondent, in closing this num-_ 
ber, gives some painful details of the heart- 
lessness of certain officials in the hospital, in 
withholding from the poor soldiers not only 
the common sympathy of humanity, but the 
little delicacies sent by true Samaritans. 
These details we suppress for good reasons, 
but we regard it as incumbent on those who | 
can substantiate such facts, to make a strong | 


eral, and if not then attended to, to publish 
them to the country, properly authenticated. 
In so vast a concern as the supervision of a 


rily creep in, and persons wholly disqualified, 
by obdurate and unprincipled hearts, to act 
as surgeons and nurses, may receive appoint- 
ments; but as fast as they are detected, 
they. should be ignominiously expelled.— 
Eds. Presb. 


THE NINETY-FIRST PSALM. 


Dr. A. Patze, of Philadelphia, now a Sur- 
geon in the Fourth Pennsylvania regiment, 
McCall’s Division, relates an incident which 
is worth remembering. A captain came 
into his tent and picked up a Bible, regard- 
ing it with much interest. In reply to some 
questions on the part of Dr. Patze, he re- 
lated the following with regard to his grand. 
father, who was among the Hessians sent 
hither by England in the Revolutionary 
war. The captain spoke as follows: 

My grandfather was one hundred and five 
years old when he died. Having served in 
the Ilessian army during the Revolutionary 
war in this country, he was captured at 
Trenton, New Jersey, and sent to a farmer 
to work, where he experienced the kindest 
treatment he could possibly have expected. 
The war over, hg returned to his native 
country—Hessia—and since 1830 drew a 
pension until he died. He was even at the 
commencement of his pension an old, help- 
less man, and liked to have me always with 
him asa guide. His residence beivg at a 
considerable distance from the office where 
the pension was issued, the journey thither 
gave him sufficient time to talk to me of his 
military experience, and of the peculiarities 
of America—that far, far trans-Atlantic” 
country. Inspiring his little grandchild 
with courage and ambition for a hero, he 
never forgot to add:—“ But, my dear boy, 
if ever you should take up the life of a sol- 
dier, do not forget to make the ninety-first 
Psalm your motto; commit it to memory; 
never let it be forgotten; and as often as 
you go into battle, always remember that 
Psalm, and appropriate it as your own ear- 
nest prayer. I assure you no harm shall 
ever befall you.” ‘And so I did,” said 
the captain, ‘(and have thus far found it 
proof against the hailstorm of bullets, grape- 
shot, and canister, and bursting shells. ‘Z 
will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and 
my fortress; my God, in him will trust.’ ” 


NIAGARA A PREACHER. 


I had heard many times about him; and 
lately passing through Rochester, Niagara, 
etc., on my way to Cleveland, I determined 
to satisfy myself as to what sort of a preacher 
he was; and I was favoured with a very 
excellent opportunity, as it was a very 
pleasant day, and he was in excellent 
preaching trim. 

1. As to his pulpit. Never was there, 
and nowhere is there, such another. It is 
said to be a hundred and fifty feet high; 
aud sure, one needs huge proportions to be 
in harmony with such a place to preach in. 
But he was equal to it, and fitted it well. 
For— 

2. He had a voice well in keeping. Our 
company heard it long before they saw the 
preacher. It has been heard many miles, 
they say, and [ should not wonder. When 
in his actual presence, you could hear no 
other sound. If you dared to spedk in that 
meeting to a friend, you would have to 
shout to do it, or he could not hear you. 
The preaching was, in fact, ‘“‘as the sound 
of many waters, and of mighty thunder- 
ings.” - 

3. He is, we ascertained, an incessant 
preacher. We found him hard at it, and 
he had been just as busy hours, months, 
and years before—nobody could tell how 
long. We left him preaching, and&he was 
at it when we last heard from him, and 
nobody has any idea when he will get 
through. Ile has preached many genera- 
tions into their graves, and likely will as 
many more 

4. He is never weary in preaching. 
Some get very sadly used up in preaching, 
and want a Monday or more to get recom- 
posed. But this great preacher goes straight 
on all day, all night, all summer, all winter, 
year in and out, and has never shown the 
slightest signs of weariness. He has never 
left his post a moment for relaxation— 
never hadanap! Yet neither bronchitis, 
nor any other ache or ail, has ever over- 
taken him. 

5. He is great on the doctrines—chiefly 
upon one of them—‘‘the great power of 
God.” If any man wants the grandest 
ideas of this attribute of God, let him hear 
this preacher. He shakes the very earth, 
for miles, with the power of his illustra- 
tions. 

6. As for the number of persons who 
have heard, no tongue can tell their num- 
ber. His,audience is never very large ata 
time, but the aggregate of his hearers is 
not within the compass of any arithmetic. 
Besides his American hearers, he has had 
auditors from most of the nations of the 
earth. Few foreigners have ever been 
known to leave the country without having 
heard him. 

7. Everybody understands him. Ask 
any hearer, from any land, and knowing 
only his own native tongue, and you will 
find he perfectly comprehends this great 
preacher. He utters his great doctrine, on 
which he chiefly dwells, and with such 
clearness and power, and in such a manner, 
in all respects, that no mortal ever made 
the slightest mistake in regard to his mean- 
ing, or failed to get the grand idea he was 
uttering. 

8. There is no dispute about his authority 
to preach. Some complain of certain 
preachers, that they come not into the work 
through the right door, and all that. But 
no power but the highest in the universe 
could have set such a ministration as this 
preacher’s at work. A_ half-hour in his 
audience-room will settle all questions about 
the validity of his ordination. 

9. He is a very old preacher. Some do 
not like old preachers, and think they had 
better stop when they come to spectacles 
and gray hairs. But here is a hoary old 
preacher for them. If they think old 
preachers had better stop, let them hear 
this one, and see if he had better stup. 
The first man that ever went that way 
heard him. A good way back towards the 
creation of the world he began, and he has 
‘notched the everlasting rocks’ about him 
with the centuries he has been preaching. 
He has done more preaching than any 
other we ever heard of yet. 

10. He has not lost a particle of his pul- 
pit power. Some preachers have not any 
to lose; and others, that have, droop under 
growing infirmitics. But here is one who 
bids defiance to all assailants. He roars 


for a wonder, he suits them all. 


"THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


September 13, 1862. 


energy he had generations ago, and shows 
not the slightest sign of weariness, or 
frailty, or age, or infirmity, or incapacity 
for his work. ? 

11. All denominations claim him, gs 

is a Methodist, for he is incessantly active, 
and has a voice of thunder. His Episco. 


_ pacy is clear, for he is fond of old forms, 


and roars on in the liturgy of many cen- 
turies. Those who love sprinkling, by 


| getting near enough, can be accommodated ; 
‘and as for those fond of immersion, lo! 


here are many waters. 

Lest I make my preaching too long 
about the great preacher, IL conclude by 
recommending my readers to hear him 
when they pass that way. And if they 
are not made wiser and better by the hear- 
ing, it will not be for want of power in the 
preacher, or grandeur in his theme.— 
Boston Recorder. | 


THECOLONEL AND THE GOVERNOR 


The annals of the war are rich in “the 
illustration of the Divine Spirit’s power upon 
individual hearts.” 5 know not whether 
the following has found its way to the pub- 
lic eye. It is an eloquent appeal to Chris-. 
tian faithfulness we have opportunity.” 

Colonel Russell, of the 10th Connecticut 
reviment, asked Governor Buckingham for 
an evangelical chaplain, to make (as he said) 
his soldiers the best of troops. He was not 
a Christian himself—quite the reverse; but 
he told the Governor that he had noticed 
that the bravest, most reliable men in danger 
were the religious ones. Hence his request. 

The Governor readily promised to grant 
it; but before the interview closed, tenderly 
said to the Colonel:—‘‘ You seem anxious 
about your men, that they may become 
Christians; do you feel no concern about 
yourself?’ It was but a word or two of in- 
quiry and appeal, and they separated. 

The bloody fight of Roanoke was over, and 
Colonel Russell was among the dead. He 
had fallen leading on those same brave fel- 
lows to victory. But before that fatal day, 
he had sought the acquaintance of a Chris- 
tian officer, for guidance in the way of sal- 
vation. And to that Christian friend he 
stated that the few short, faithful words of 
the Governor had been the means of arous- 
ing his conscience to the subject of his own 
salvation, and they became the instrument 
of the Holy Spirit in preparing him, a par- 
doned, regenerated man, for the sudden 
termination of his earthly career. A word 
fitly spoken—how good is it! This incident 
was related at the recent meeting of the 
General Association at New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts.— Congregationalist. 


LIFE IN CAVERNS. 


The vegetation found in gaverns is less 
varied and less remarkable than the mineral 
wealth. A few ferns—some rare and curi- 
ous, others common, but not less beautiful— 
are often pendent, like a rich green fringe, 
near the entrance and from the roofs and 
walls of those caves which open to the sea, 
while a floor of varied and tangled sea-weed 
marks the extreme point to which the 
ordinary tidal wave has access. One fern 
in particular, the sea spleen-wort, (Asp/e- 
nium marinum,) though generally rare, is 
sometimes plentiful enough in such locali- 
ties, and may be found in caves near Tenby, 
and elsewhere on the Welsh coast, and also 
abundantly in Devonshire, Cornwall, and 
the Channel Islands. Others have been 
found associated with it. | 

Owing to the darkness that prevails 
during the day, as well as at night, in 
the recesses of caverns, there is little 
growth there of any kind; nor is it at all 
usual to find much vegetable matter drifted 
far in. All that grows or is deposited near 
the entry of a cave is pretty sure to be found 
also on the rocks of the same nature close 
at hand, and offers little or nothing that is 
peculiar in its mede of growth. 

Even in the animal kingdom the variety 
of species permanently inhabiting the re- 
cesses of caverns is very small. What there 
is, however, is curious enough; and these 
permanent residents deserve some notice. 

Of all modifications and adaptations of 
structure, that of the very remarkable blind 
reptile found in several large caverns tra- 
versed by water, in different parts of the 
world, is certainly the most singular. This 
animal, the Proteus Anguinus of naturalists, 
is a kind of salamander, or may be under- 
stood better as something between an eel 
and atadpole. It is a foot long, of the size 
of a human finger, with four little legs, too 
imperfectly developed to be of any use as 
limbs. It has no fins; but two curious coral- 
red crests, or naked gills, close to the fore 
limbs, are combined with true lungs, giving 
the avimal a double system for the eration 
of the blood. Its jaws are well furnished 
with teeth, and its nostrils are large; but its 
ears are covered by flesh and skin, and the 
eyes are. not only excessively small and 
rudimentary, but are also covered by skin, 
although represented externally by small 
points. This very curious little animal is 
aquatic in its habits, but can live perfectly 
well out of the water, and the species men- 
tioned has only been found in the deepest 
recesses of the gigantic caverns of Adels- 
berg, in Carniola, where there is a subter- 
ranean river and lake. A somewhat similar 
animal is found in the mammoth cavern of 
Kentucky. As these creatures are carnivor- 
ous, there must evidently be a supply of 
other animals equally well adapted to live 
in perpetual darkness; but none have yet 
been described. It is curious to contemplate 
a whole creation probably deficient of an or- 
gan which seems essential to the happiness 
and health, if not the existence, of the rest 
of the organic world. 

The animal life found in those caverns 
which are gloomy only, and not absolutely 
dark, and which are subject to the alternate 
flux and reflux of a large tide in a narrow 
sea, is beyond all comparison interesting, 
beautiful, and varied. The appearance of 
living and flourishing groups of sponge and 
coral, the numerous star-fishes and other 
radiated animals, many of them very rare; 
the inconceivable multitude and variety of 
form and colour of the well-known sea ane- 
mones, and the curious variety of marine 
worms, all these, if seen for the first time 
under favourable circumstances of scenery 
and weather, produce combinations that no 
one can fail being interested in —Popular 
Science Review. 


A RAIN-GLASS. 


The following may be depended upon as 
a rain-glass; [ have used it for months. Get 
a common pickle-bottle, such as is sold at 
every Italian warehouse; fill it with any kind 
of watem to within two or three inches of the 
top; plunge the neck of an empty Florence 
oil-flask into the pickle-bottle. Before rain, 
the water will rise two or three inches in 
the neck of the inverted flask—often in 
three or four hours. If the weather is set- 
tled for fair, the water will remain not more 
than half an inch high, for days, in the neck 
of the flask. It never fails to foretell rain; 
and to-day, July 15, rose as high as the rim 
of the pickle-bottle, in the neck of the flask. 
It may stand in or out of doors, in sun or 
shade, and the water never needs changing, 
so long as it can be seen through. Mine 
is now green through long standing. The 
oil flask must be cleansed before the neck 
is plunged in the water. Soda and warm 
water will clear it of oil.—Lon. Athenzum. 


A woman who always used to attend pub- 
lic worship with great punctuality, and took 
care always to be in time, was asked how it 


was she could always come so early. She 


answered, very wiscly, ‘That it was a part 
of her religion not to disturb the religion of | 


away with the same tremendous power and 


others.”’ 


SADDEDED SOULS. 


There are saddened souls in this land of ours, 
Yes! many a saddened soul; 

Hearts where have bloomed hope’s fairest flowers, 

Which late have throbb'd ‘neath love's sweet powers, 

But now the darkening shadow lowers ) 
Where the heart's deep waters roll. 


There are trembling bosoms, despairing and cold, 
For their cherished ones have fied; 

Ever they sigh for the brave and bold, 

And their life seems dark as the pali’s dim fold, 

While their joys are crushed with a grief untold; 
With woe for the long-loved dead. 


There are mothers who, each with a mother’s pride, 
Loved well their noble sons; 

But a sad, sad look in their eyes abide, 

In their pale, white cheeks doth the lily hide, 

For the places are lone by the still fireside— 
The places of dearest ones. 


There are aged sires, who in strongest love 

A parting blessing gave; 
Gentle woman has parted, by strength from above, 
From the heart where she'd flown like a timid dove, 
Earnest and firm in her noble love, 

For the land he shguld fight to save. 


Brothers and sisters have said farewell— 
Have parted in hope and in fear; 

Friend after friend, loved long and well, 

Has manfully fought: they bravely fell, 

That ever might freedom peacefully dwell 
In their native land so dear. 


Yet are trusting souls in this land of ours— 
God bless each noble soul! 
Hearts where bloom hope’s fairest flowers, 
Which steadily throb with conscious powers, 
Which shrink not, though dark’ning danger lowers, 
And death's deep waters roll. 


—Newburyport Herald. 


Extravagance to Give Place to Economy. 


The New York Journal of Commerce, 
after commenting ou the extravagance which 
has pervaded all classes and conditions of 
society during the years of unexampled 
prosperity, now about to be interrupted by 
the disturbances in trade and business pur- 
suits produced by the rebellion, and the 
heavy taxation with which industry is now 
for the first time to be burthened, discourses 
upon the era of economy soon to be inau- 
gurated : 

‘‘ Kconomy will now be inaugurated by a 
power as irresistible as that which com- 
menced and carried on the expansion. The 
change which will thus be produced, if the 
impelling cause continues to operate, will 
be felt in every channel of trade and com- 
merce, and in every branch of industrial 
pursuits. It will reduce rents, diminish 
equipages, restrict wardrobes, forbid need- 
less personal adornment, prevent lavish pro- 
fusion at table, and contract all descriptions 
of wasteful expenditures. The effect, how- 
ever, will not be an unmixed good. Any 
such sudden change must bear with some 
severity upon a great variety of material 
interests. As far as the burden comes upon 
capitalists, merchants, traders, builders, 
manufacturers, and others who have accu- 
mulated, or are accumulating property, it 
will be only an zdditional force given tothe 
power which inaugurated the change. It 
will be a motive with them to economy, de- 
rived from reduced income, or diminished 
resources.” 


BRITISH BARBARITIES IN INDIA. 


Many of the English papers are trying to 
prejudice the public mind against us by 
harping upon the cruelty and ferocity which 
our commanders are said to exhibit in the 
conduct of the war, though there be no 
proof to sustain the allegations; and when 
their falsehood is clearly shown, our accusers 
have not the magnanimity to recall their 
slanderous reports. The Boston Journal 
has collected a few examples of British atro- 
cities practised during the rebellion in India, 
which have never been condemned by the 
British statesmen and press. We quote 
them, together with the Journal’s comments, 
as follows: 

In his book entitled ‘‘My Diary in In- 
dia,” Dr. Russell says a French officer had 
complained of certain violences attributed to 
some British officers in cold blood. 


rebel.” He then adds: 

“When Neil marched from Allahabad, 
his executions were so numerous and indis- 
criminate, that one of the officers attached 
to his column had to remonstrate with him, 
on the ground that if he depopulated the 
country, he would get no supplies for the 
men.” 

At Delhi, a certain house was held by the 
rebels with a resolute bravery which, Dr. 
Russell says, was worthy of being chanted 
in national song. But after the house had 
been completely perforated by artillery, and 
entered, and most of the remaining inmates 
dispatched, the narrative proceeds thus: 

‘One of their number was dragged out 
to the sandy plain outside the house; he 
was pulled by the legs to a convenient place, 
where he was held down, pricked in the 


face and body by the bayonets of some of 


the soldiery, whilst others collected fuel for 
a small pyre, and when all was ready—the 
man was roasted alive! There were Kng- 
lishmen looking on—more than one officer 
saw it. No one offered to interfere. The 
horror of this infernal cruelty was aggravat- 
ed by an attempt of the miserable wretch to 
escape, when half burned to death. By a 
sudden effort he leaped away, and, with the 
flesh hanging from his bones, ran for a few 
yards ere he was caught, brought back, put 
on the fire again, and held there by bayonets 
till his remains were consumed.” 

Dr. Russell refers to the hanging of a 
relative of a Hindoo prince, “under circum- 
stances of most disgusting indignity, while 
a chaplain stood by among the spectators,” 
and adds: 

‘©All these kinds of vindictive, unchris- 
tian, Indian torture, such as sewing Mo- 
hammedans in pig skins, smearing them 
with pork fat before execution, and burning 
their bodies, and forcing Hindoos to defile 
themselves, are disgraceful, and ultimately 
recoil on themselves. They are spiritual 
and mental tortures, to which we have no 
right to resort, and which we dure not per- 
petrate in the face of Europe.” : 

What a confession is this! But what 
reader of these extracts will not feel that it 
is too true? To proceed, however. Here 
are two brief extracts which speak for them- 
selves: 

‘¢One of the civilians of the station who 
visited me, boasted that he had hanged fifty- 
four men in a few hours, for plundering a 
village.” 

‘‘In two days forty-two men were hanged 
on the roadside, and a batch of twelve men 
were executed because their faces were 
‘turned the wrong way’ when they met on 
the march. A// the villages in this (Re- 
naud’s) front were burned when he halted.” 
_ Recording a visit to a particular locality, 
Dr. Russell says: —‘‘I heard a story which 
astonished me—not the tale so much, for I 
have heard many of them, as the way it was 
told.” This is it, and we think it will 
astonish others: 

“On a certain occasion, a place was 


strongly occupied by the enemy. Our men | 


Sikhs, who were handy, to polish them off. 
This they did immediately, shooting and 
bayoneting them, so that, altogether, they 
were disposed of in a couple of minutes.’ ”’ 

Is not this enough, in all conscience? 
And yet this is but a fraction of the list, 
published and unpublished, of the atrocities 
perpetrated by the English in suppressing 
the rebellion in [ndia. They are as oppo- 
site to the course of our Government in the 
present war, as the blackest darkaess is to 
sunlight. We kuow that they are .con- 
demned by the great mass of the English 
people. But while they are freshly on re- 
cord, before the eyes of the world, can any 
English statesman or press, with the least 
regard to justice or propriety, attempt to 
direct public indignation against our Gov- 
ernment? There can be but one answer to 
such a question. 


Farm and Garden. 


CATTLE COMFORTsS.—A writer in the 
American Agriculturist says:—“T hear and 
read a great deal about having good horses, 
fat cattle, and the like; also, a good deal 
about feeding them on this or that, but I 
don’t hear much about trying to make our 
stuck comfortable and positively happy. I 
want my cattle and horses not only to live, 
but to enjoy life as they go along, just as 
their master does. A really good-hearted 
wan will take pains to please and gratify 
his domestic animals; he will strive to at- 
tach them to his person, so: that they will 


| know his voice and step, and always be 


glad to see him. Do you get my idea? 
Well, this is the way 1 work it:—In cold 
weather, I see to it that my cattle have 
wholesome food, and as much of it as they 
will eat up clean. I see to it that they have 
a variety, also—hay of various kinds, oat- 
straw, corn-stalks, roots and grain, cooked 
and uncooked. Milch cows, fatting cattle 
and working cattle, all thrive best and keep 
happy on a variety. Of course, I don’t 
neglect giving them comfortable quarters, 
when ever they need shelter. Come out 
here, sir, and see my stalls and my sheds, 
and my dry, well-littered yards, if you 
doubt. Experience shows me—and I know 
you teach the same doctrine—that stock 
will eat about twice as much fodder, if they 
are kept out in the wind, and pinched with 
the cold. But, letting go the dollars and 
cents, I want to see my family, rational and 
irrational, happy. So I go in for good 
quarters In addition to this, temperance 
man as [ am, I believe in good drinks for 
my stuck. I won’t compel them to wade a 
half mile through mud and snow to astream 
of water, but I have got up a penstock in a 
clean corner of the yard, which pours into 
a large tub, and the overflow goes into a 
long trough, so that quite a number of cat- 
tle can drink at once. My cattle are salted 
once a week regularly the year round. 
'Some people keep it before them all the 
time; and some cattle never see it. But 
this in the general. Besides this, I go out 
of my way often to please my friends at the 
-barns. In the summer, I seldom go into 
the pasture without taking along an ear or 
two of corn, or a handful of oats, to give to 
the first horse or cow I meet; and I’m sure 
to meet some creature in double quick. 
They flock around me as soon as IL come 
into their domain. And when I go out to 
the barn to harness a horse, or to yoke up 
the cattle, I take into the stall a sweet 
apple, or something else that will please 
the poor creatures. I speak pleasantly to 
them, and caress and fondle them. Be 
sure [ do. In this way they become gentle 
and kind, and are plainly much attached to 
me. None but a fool or a hard-hearted man 
will doubt that they are made happy by 
such treatment. Now, when I deal so with 
my horses and oxen, they will do for me 
whatever service [ ask. 


must mind, and they always do. But I 
never overwork them. I have lived long 
enough to know what a fair load is, and I 
never mean to tax them beyond their 
strength, nor work them for too long a 
time. In this way, they learn to confide in 


“But 
he should know,” says the Doctor, “that | 
there is no cold blood at the sight of a | 


| 


carried it with great gallantry, and bursting | 
in, proceeded to kill all whom they found © 


inside. 


The work was nearly completed, | 


when this officer perceived a number of | 
Sepoys crouched upon the flat roof of the » 


enclosure. They had been firing on our 
men, but seeing the terrible fate of their 


me; they never revolt, but work cheerfully.” 


LEACHED AsHEs.—Professor Buckland, 
the able editor of the Canadian Agricul- 
turist, says:—‘* Wood ashes always contain 
a considerable amount of carbonate of pot- 
ash, lime, &c., and are consequently very 
beneficial to such plants as require large 
quantities of these alkalies, such as Indian 
corn, turnips, beets, and potatoes. Leached 
ashes have lost much of the principal alka- 
line salts, and have been deprived of the 
greatest part of their most important soluble 
ingredients; still they must not be regarded 
as an unimportant fertilizer, and other mat- 
ter which they contain is always more or 
less beneficial to the soil. Unless the land 
is well worked, and contains sufficient or- 
ganic matter, we should not consider ashes, 
whether leached or unleached, as alone 
adequate to the production of a good crop 


thing about old leached ashes that we do 
not understand, though we have given the 
subject considerable attention. We have 
seen instances where old leached ashes have 
had an excellent effect on wheat, while un- 
leached ashes seemed to do no good. Wehave 
thought that perhaps the potash and soda 
which had been washed out were re-placed 
by amwonia and nitric acid from the atmos- 
phere. The subject is one worthy of inves- 
tigation. At all events, it is certain that 
leached ashes frequently have a very benefi- 
cial effect; and if the above hypothesis is 
true, the older they are the better.” 


WueENTO SELL A CoLt.—A farmer makes 
quite at much money by selling at the right 
time, as by cheapness in production. Stock 


greatest profit. A bushel of potatoes sold 
in July frequently brings a dollar; in Sep- 
tember, forty cents, though the cost of pro- 
duction is the same. A lamb sold in time 
for three dollars, often brings more net profit 
than the fat wether sold at two years old. 
A pig will frequently bring four dollars at 
eight wecks old. At eight months, well 
fattened, he will only bring twenty dollars, 
after eating twenty dollars’ worth of pro- 
vender. With this result it is easy to see 
the time to sell pigs in some sections. It 
is not so easy to know when to dispose of a 
young horse. As a colt, he may sell at 
weaning time, say four months old, for 
twenty dollars, or fifty, if a handsome ani- 
mal. It has not cost much to raise him, 
for he has lived on his mother’s milk, and 
she has paid her way by her work. But 
when he is put up fur the winter, his keep- 
ing begins to count. He can do nothing 
in the way of self-support until three years 
old, and it were better, perhaps, hot to work 
him much even then. If well kept, he 


lars before he is fit to work, in any region 


IIe may sell for three hundred dollars, or 
more, but the chances are that he will sell 
for no more than the cost of his keeping. 
The farmer may not lose any thing, but he 
will only have made a fair market for his 
hay and pasture. In the sale of a colt dur- 


ing his first summer or fall, the price is | 


nearly all profit. There is little risk about 


it, and the venture is made a certaloty. 
the sire be a blooded animal, the colt will 


to ask or fuliow the advice of the more experi- 


of wheat, turnips, or corn.. There is some- 


where hay is worth fifteen dollars a ton. . 


When they are at 
work, I give them to understand that they | 


— 


_ of sin, than to get out when you are once in. 
as well as crops are kept too long for the - ” — 


cannot cost much less than a hundred dol- , 


| dren in high dispute. 


venerally sell for enough more to pay for — 


the price of his services, and often to pay 
fur them many times over. [t is most in 
keeping with our calling to make the profits 


sure, though small.— Amer. Ayricu/t. 


comrades, they sought to escape notice, and | 
had taken to this place of refuge. They | 
made signs to the officer that they would | 
surrender, and he ordered them to come — 


TIvaentous Meruop oF BReak- 


down the narrow staircase leading from the 
roof, and as the first Sepoy appeared, he 
tald the man to take off his belt and pouch, 
and lay it with his musket down upon the 
ground. The same thing he did with each 
suceceding Sepoy, till he got them all, fifty- 
seven in number, upon which, he said, ‘I 
fell them in against the wall, and told some 


a rope around a haystack, thea fetch your 
colt up to the stack, and tie his halter to 


the rope; there will be no danger of his _ 
One of these little ones had said something | 


hurting himself, or findiag an unpleasant 
customer when he comes up to the scratch 
and gives in beat.” 


ina A Cott —J. C. M., of Lafayette coun- | 
ty, Wisconsin, communicates the following 
‘plan, giving the eredit of its invention to | 
John L. Brown, of the same county :— ‘Tie 


ever, whether it was about being prepared, or 


was the disorder. 


that had roused the temper of the other. 
‘ instantly jumped up, her face flushed, and her | 


Children’s Column. 


GETTING IN, AND GELLING OUT. 


A bead-strong boy, who was little disposed 


enced, on one occasion attempted to cross & 
boggy place, which he had often been told 
was impassible, when he soon began to sink 
in the black mud, and the further he went the 
deeper hesunk. He then attempted to return, 
but soon found that he could not accomplish 
it. He got frightened, and began to ery out 
for help. A farmer, who was passing near, 
heard his outcries, and came to the place. He 
knew the boy, and being acquainted with his 
character, felt little pity for him, but said, in 
rather a jeering tone— 

“Well, I guess you have found by this time 
that it is easier to get into a bad fix than to | 
got out of it.” 

Whether he helped him out, or let him 
flounder in the mud, the story does not say; 
but the moral is the same—that it is easier to 
get into evil than to get out of it. 

I have known a great many boys and girls 
in my time, and I have always seen how much 
easier it is for the young to avoid any evil 
way, than to escape from it when once in. 
There was Tom Webster, that was of a quar- 
relsome temper, and never engaged in play 
without showing his bad temper in some way. 
Now, it would have been very easy for Tom 
to have overcome this temper, if he had tried 
to do it at first; but he did not try, and, of 
course, he became daily worse, until bis young | 
companions refused to play with him. This, 
instead of humbling him, and making him try 
to do better, only made him mad. Once on a 
time, a number of them were playing pleas- 
antly together, when Tom approached. The 
largest boy among them said— 7 

‘Tom Webster, we don’t want you here; , 
you are so ill-natured and quarrelsome.” 

Tom got enraged, and immediately flew at 
him, and struck him. The boy was no cow- 
ard, and being forced to defend himself, and 
being cool and determined, he soon made Tom 
ery “Enough.” He got the worst of it that 
time, and had to go home with a black eye | 
and bleeding nose. I never heard what be- 


came of Tom, but I have no doubt he got into | 


many scrapes with his quarrelsome temper, | 
and was disliked by every body. If he had | 
only checked this temper at first, he would | 
have found it easy after a few trials; but | 
when it grew strong, and became his master, 
he found it to be the most difficult thing in 
the world to be good tempered. | 

Then there was Jim Nelson. There was no 
more ynecessity for his falling into bad ways | 
than any other boy; but he seemed inclined © 
to them, and did not resist the temptation | 
when he could have done it, and, of course, ' 
he became a very bad boy. I saw him after | 
he had grown to be a man, and soon discovered | 
that, “like boy, like man,”,he had become a 
very bad man. His oaths were frightful, and 
he blasphemed the name of the great God. 
He had taken to drinking too, and was half | 
his time intoxicated. Now, how easy would | 
it have been for Jim to refuse to utter the first 
oath, or to take the first taste of intoxicating 
drink; but after he had formed these bad 
habits, he found it next to impossible to break 
through them. Like the boy in the bog, he 
might easily have kept on the solid ground; 
but when he was once fairly in, he could not 
get out. 

There, too, was Joe Morris, who was smart, 
if he had applied himself to his books. He 
was always ready with an excuse when he 
came late to school, or was unprepared with | 
his lessons. The fact was, his heart was set 
on play, and he always knew when it was | 
marble-time, and top-time, and all the other 
play-times. He was tricky, too, and would 
always take an advantage when he could; and | 
at toss-penny and marbles he was sure to win, 
if a little cheating could help him. Joe knew | 
very well that it was his duty to be honest | 
and fair in his dealings with others, but he | 
had the spirit of a little gambler in him, and | 
he never tried to do right. Of course, he soon . 
got a bad reputation, and went on from bad 
to worse. When he became a man he was a 
confirmed gambler, and with his cards and 
dice cheated every body who came in his way. 
He was often engaged in fights with those he 


or what their conscience impels them to do; 


' prompts them to action. 


' trations. 


had cheated, and in one of these brawls, on > 


board a Mississippi steamer, he received a 
wound from a bowie knife, which finished his 
career before he was thirty years old. Joe 
might have been a respectable man, if he had 
only resisted the temptation to cheat when a 
boy; but when he had got into the bog, he 
could not get out. 

I might give many more examples of this 
kind, to show how much easier it is to remain 


good, than to reform after becoming bad; but | 


perhaps these are enough to set the young 
reader to thinking. Sin of every kind is a 
dreadful evil, by which the soul is in danger 
of being drowned in destruction. We begin 
to sin when we are very young and thought- 
less, and have very little idea of the danger to 
which we are thus exposing ourselves. A boy 
or girl gets angry at some trifle, and shows 
passion in word and look; and if they do not 
at once feel sorry for it, and ask God to forgive 
them, and keep them from doing so again, 
they will be certain to repeat the sin again 
and again, until they fasten upon themselves 
a bad temper, which they can never get the 
better of. So it is when they tell a falsehood 
without repenting of it—they are in danger of 
becoming habitual liars, whom nobody will 
believe. I may say the same of envy, and 
evil speaking, and swearing, and all other 
sins. The very wickedest people were once 
children, and it was when they were young 
that they laid the foundation of all that is now 
so terribly wicked in their conduct. Remem- 
ber, dear children, that it is easier to keep out 


E. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THINK, 


A little boy, of five years, was about to be 
punished by his mother, for some act of diso- 
bedience, when, with an imploring look, he 
said, 

““Ma, I forgot.” 

‘Well, my son,” replied his mother, “I 
must punish you because you did forget. You 
must think befure you act.” 

The child’s countenance fell; he knew that 
pleading was vain, and with a manner peculiar 
to himself, and a slow, troubled tone of voice, 
he said, ‘‘ Well now—just what is a fellow to 
do when the think won’t come along?” 

I have no doubt but nearly all my little 
readers have felt like this little boy, that it 
was hard to be punished for doing a thing 
you had forgotten you were forbid todo. But 
if you will only cultivate a habit of thinking, 
when your parents tell you what you must, 
and must not do, it will save you very much 
troutle. And when you are grown up, do not 
think for a moment that “I forgot,” will ex- 
cuse you for breaking any of God’s commands, 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


frame quivering with passion, and running 
around to the other side of the table, was 
about to strike the epeaker, when a lovely 
child glided between them, and exclaimed in 
a tone of grieved surprise— 

“Why, Mamie, what would your poor sick 
mother say, if she were to see you?” 

The naughty one immediately slank away 
to the table, ashamed and abashed, and soon 
quiet and order were established, where lately 
anger and strife prevailed. By the efforts of 
the little lover of love and quiet, all went on 
smoothly. 


HOW MUCH, NOT HOW LITTLE. 

“T have got my work done,” said Robert; 
‘now let us go to play.” 

“TI have not got mine done yet,” said Al- 
bert. 

“I did not hear father tell you to do any 
thing except to hve this corn, and you have 
done it.” 

“That is true; but I know he wanted this 
bed weeded out.” 

“ Why didn’t he tell you to do it, then?” 

“Probably he forgot it. I beard him say 
yesterday that the bed was suffering through 
want of weeding.” 

“ff Ido all I am told to do, I think that is 
enough.”’ 

Both of these boys intended to be obedien 
—were obedient. But there was a difference. 
The one was content to do what he was told 
todo. The other wished to do the will of bis 
father, whether it was formally expressed or 
not. 

God’s children intend to be obedient to him, 
but there is a difference among them. Some 
are content to do what is clearly commanded, 


others wish to please God in all things; so 
that an act will please God, they do not stop 
to inquire whether he bas expressly com- 
manded it or not. Love is the motive which 
Love is, with them, 
the fulfilling of the law. 

This is the class of Christians to which we 
ought to belong. Then the question will not 
be, how little can I get along with doing for 
God, but how much van I do for him?—N. Y. 
Observer. 


— 


EW PUBLICATIONS.— 

New Gymnastics, for Men. Women, and 

Children. By Dio Lewis, M.D. With 300 Illus- 
12mo. $t. 

Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures. 
With Historical and Explanatory Notes. By B. 
T. Westcott, M.A. 12mo. $1.50. 

Seiss’s Discourses on the Parable of the Ten 
Virgins. 12mo. $1.75. 

America Before Europe. Principles and Inter- 
est. By Count Agénor De Gasparin. 12mo. $1.25. 

Trench on the Epistles to the Seven Churches 
of Asia. 12mo. $l. 

Muller’s Life of Trust. 12mo. $1.25, 

Faith. Treated in a Series of Discourses. By 
James W. Alexander, D.D. 12mo. $1.25. . 

The Christian Sabbath. Its History, Authority, 
&c. <A Series of Discourses by Distinguished 
Clergymen. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Teach Us to Pray. By the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D.D. 12mo. $1. | 

Life and Letters of Johu Angell James. By R. 
W. Dale, M.A. 8vo. $2. With Steel Portrait. 

Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines. 2vols. 8ve. 

4 


*,* Any of the above works sent by mail, post- 

paid, on receipt of the price. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

sep 6—2t 


WEST BRANCH HIGH-SCHOOL, 


MALE AND FEMALE, 
JERSEY SHORE, PENNSYLVANTA. 
Parents will find at this School a CnristiaAw 
Howe and a Thorough Course of Instruction for 
their Sons and Daughters. Pupils received at 
any Age, preparatory to entering the regular 
High-School Classes. Eleventh Annual Session 
commenced September 

For Cireulars, address 

F. DONLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal, 
Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. 

sep 6—l7t 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J. 


Rev. JAMES P HUGHES, A.M., eu. 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATIELL, A.M.,, Principals. 
This Sehool is designed to furnish a thorough 
reparation for College, or for a Business Life. 
or further information, address either of the 
Principals. sep 6-—6m 


SPRING GARDEN ACADEMY, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF EIGHTH AND 
BUTTON WOOD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, 
The Seventeenth Semi-annual Session of this 
Institution commenced on Monday last, the Sth 
of September. Pupils prepared for College or 
business by competent Instructors. Applications 
for admission may be made to the Principal, atter 
September Ist, in the forenoon, at the Academy. 
Rev. A. B. BULLIONS, A. M., Principal. 
aug 23—4t 


Classical and Mathematical School 
NO. 1008 CHESTNUT STREET, PHIL’ A. 
WILLIAM FEWSMITH, M.A., Principal. 

The Fall Term of the Sixth Year of this Insti- 
tution commenced on Monday, September 8, 
The number of pupils will be limited, as here- 
tofore. 

The course of studies is systematic and exten- 
sive, the instruction thorough and abundant, and 
the general moral intluence of the highestgrder. 

Circulars may be obtained at the Rooms. 

aug 30—5t* 


- 


EERPARK INSTITUTE—Port Jervis, 
Orange County, New York — Commences 
October Ist. This is now one of the best Schools 
for Ladies in the country. The Building, Rooms, 


} Furniture, and Board, are superior to any in the 


State; and the School, in all its Departments—itae 
Solid and Ornamental branches—is of the best 
kind. Dr. Lewis's * New Gymnastics” are thor- 
oughly taught. 

For Circulars, address the Princi pal, 

aug 30—4t Rev. J. H. NORTHRUP. 


YOUNG LADY, OF THE HIGHEST 

' Respectability and Amiability, a Member 
of the Presbyterian Church, and Graduate of the 
Pennsylvania Female College—competent to teach 
all the higher branches of an English educa- 
tion, including Music and Drawing, may be 
secured as public or private Teacher. 

Address 
Ollice of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 

aug 30—4t Philadelphia. 


4 DUCATION.—Miss Assy E. Tuomas will re- 

open her Academy for Young Ladies on 

Monday, the 15th of September, at her residence, 
No. 243 South Thirteenta street, Philadelphia. 

Her maximum number will be strictly limited- 
to twelve pupils. 

In addition to all the branches of an English 
Education, the French Language will be taught 
by a Lady every way competeut. 

aug 23—6t 


JD ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TROY, NEW YORK.—The Thirty-ninth 
Annual Session of this Institution, for instruction 
in the Mathematical, Physical, and Natural Sci- 
enecs, will commence on Wednesday, September 
17, 1862. Appropriate quarters, and a full supply 
of apparatus, will be provided, so that all the 
Courses of Instruction can be given precisely as 
heretofore. The new buildings for the Institute 
will be placed on a more commanding site, and 
be constructed as soon as possible. 
The Annual Register, containing full informa- 
tion, can be obtained from x 
Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 
july 5—13t 


DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES.—The Fall 
Term of the Spring Garden Institute com- 
menced on the Ist of September. 
Four additional pupils may be received into 
the family of 
GILBERT COMBS, A. M., Principal, 
608 and 611 Marshall street, Philadelphia. 
aug 23—4t* 


ISS MARY E. THROPP RE-OPENED 

her Boarding and Day-School for Young 

Ladies, No. 1841 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
September 8. aug 15—7t* 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE— Wilmington, 
Delaware.— Number limited to Thirty. 
Accommodations superior. Charges moderate. 
Spacious Grounds for Exercise. Present Session 
commenced the first Monday in September. 7 
For Catalogues, address 
Kev. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M., 
aug 9—10t Principal and Proprietor. 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 


The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- 
stantly for sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 


&c., mounted in the most approved and substan- | 


tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 


other improved mountings, and warranted in | 


every particular. 
For information in regard to Keys, Dimensions, 
Mountings, Warrantee, &c., send for a Circular. 
¢ Address A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 29—eowly* West Troy, New York. 


CHU RCHES.—Societies about Building, 

Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses of 
Worship, desiring to contbiaa Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 


ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve | 


oe experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 
uilding. Sent free by addressing 
J. STANLY D’ORSAY, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. nov 9—eowtf 


NEW TRACTS 


FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
JUST ISSUED BY 


821 CuestNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


A RECRUITING SONG. Printed on Stiff Card. 
Price 5 cents per 100 net. 

THE CONVERTED SAILOR. Tract No. 226. 
By the Rev. Charles J. Jones, Pastor of the 
Mariners’ Church, New York. 4 pages. 

WHERE ARE THE NINE? Tract No. 239. 
An Address to Persons Recovered from Sick- 
ness. 8 pages. 

AM I A SOLDIER? AND EXAMPLES OF 

CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 4 pages. 
Also, 

THE SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK. In English 

and German. LEach 5 cents. 

JUST AS I AM. On Card. . 50 cents per 100. 
TWELVE TRACTS FOR SOLDIERS. In a 
Package. Price 10 cents. 

THE SOLDIER’S LIBRARY. Seventy Volumes. 

Price $15. 

And a variety of Tracts, suitable for distribution 

in the Army and Navy. 


Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 


aug 9—tf Business Correspondent. 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 


uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 
Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN _ LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Earte & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking. Glasses, also in 
—— Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 

Cash at remarkably low prices. 

EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


As I was walking up one of our pleasant > 
avenues on a bright spring morning, I crossed | 
a small, retired street, and was proceeding in | 


strike the ear pleasantly—the voicéS of chil- | 
Turning, I stood a mo- 
ment, and looked on the scene. The first | 


thing that met my gaze was a party of little 
ones, all seemingly very much disturbed by 

recent occurrence. 
observed a large stone laid on two smaller 
ones, and this was apparently a table laid for 


Drawing nearer, I | 


a “tea party.” One could hardly tell, how- 
whether the party had just finished, so great 
I noticed two little girls in 
particular, who seemed very angry. Their 
faces were covered with suth angry scowls as 
ought never to disfigure the faces of children. 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGUTIL STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, 


! my walk, when I heard sounds which never | Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 


If. 


Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 
7 Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 21—tf 


HOTOGRAPHS OF PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, are prepared to furnish Photographs of Pres- 


| byterian Ministers, embracing those in the City, 
' and a number of the prominent Clergymen of the 


Country. Price per single copy, 25 cents; or 
$2.50 per dozen. aug 16—tf 


O. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OP 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 

N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21-—ly 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMI- 
NARY — Miss Bonney and Miss 
Principals.—The Twenty-fifth Semi-Annual Ses- 
sion commenced on Wednesday, September 10. 
Particulars from Circulars, No. 1615 Chestnut 
street, Philadel phia. aug 16—4t 
EV. DANIEL WELLS’ BOARDING. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Goshen, New York. 
—The Winter Session will commence on the first 
Monday in November, and continue Twenty 
Weeks. Terms, for Board and Tuition, $90 per 


Session. Washing extra. aug 30—tf 
A TEACHER WANTS A SITUATION. —A 
Teacher of several years’ experience, and a 
Graduate of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
wishes a situation as Teacher or Governess. For 
references and specifications address “ Miss F.,” 
care of Rev. JAMES FRENCH, No. 245 North 
Twentieth street, Philadelphia. 
aug 23—tf 


HE CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL 
OF H. D. GREGORY, A. M., No. 1108 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 


Market sireet, Philadelphia, re-opened on Mon- 

day, September Ist. ; 
Residence No. 546 North Twelfth street. | 

, aug 23—4t* 


HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY.—The Fall Session commenced on 
_ September 2d. * Boarding Pupils will be received 
at any time, and charged accordingly. Tuition, 
er session of five months, $12 or $15. Board. 
ing, $60. For Catalogues, &c., address 
Rev. HENRY REEVES, Principal. 
aug 9—2m 


A MERICAN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU— 
No. 561 Broadway, New York.—Schools 

aud Families furnished with competent Teachers, ~ 
Parents with School Circulars, (gratuitously,) 
and competent Teachers with positions. Teachers 
of Music and Ornamentals wanted. 

References.—Rev. T. L. Cuyler, Professors Boyd, 
Calkins, and Phelps, and Harper Brothers. 

aug 2—4teow SMITH, WILSON & CO. 


SITUATION WANTED.—A Graduate of. 
' Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
wishes @ situation to Teach. In addition to the 
English and Classical branches, can teach Ger- 
man, French, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Address C. F. WORRELL, or 
H. M. WORRELL, 
Perrineville Post Office, Monmouth county, 
sep 6—4t* - New Jersey. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Lady of experience 
in Teaching desires a situation to teach the 

English branches, and Music if desired, in a 
School or Family. Would prefer to take charge 
of a Select or Parochial School. Best of references 
can be given. Address : Miss D., 
No. 1816 Market street, Philadelphia, | 
sep 6—3t* 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


AT WEST CHESTER. 
FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


ACADEMY WAS OPENED on TuurspaY, SeEpP- 
TEMBER 4, 1862, 


It was chartered by the Legislature, at its last 
session, with full Collegiate powers. In its capa- 
Clous Buildings, which were erected and fur- 
nished at. a cost of over sixty thousand dollars, 
are arrangements of the highest order for the 
comfortable quartering and subsisting of One 
Hundred and Fifty Cadets. 

A Corps of competent and experienced Teach- 
ers will give their undivided attention to the 
Educational Department, and aim to make their ° 
instruction thorough and practical. The Depart- 
ment of Studies embraces the following courses; 
Pre Commercial, and Scientific, Collegiate 
and Military. The Moral Training of Cadets will 
be carefully attended to. 

For Circulars, apply to James H. Orne, Esq., 
No. 626 Chestnut street; or at “ Book-Stand,” 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; or to 

CotoneL THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
aug 16—13t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 

No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 
way, New York, by 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 


Two Dollurs and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. * 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 

year, | 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

ii~ The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post patd, 

WILLIAM MARTIEN & CO, 


- $1000 
$20.00 


$45.00 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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